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COMPREHENSIVE COMPENSATORY EDUCATION PLAN 



I* Establishment of E.S.E.A. Title I School District Advisorv 
Committee ; ~ ~ ' 

The Community Educational Advisory Committee was established 
in the spring of 1966 and held its first meeting on May 10, 

1966. This ^committee is composed of 40 members. Twenty-one 
of these members are representatives from the target areas; 
three represent the neighborhood councils; five represent 
religious groups and non-public schools; two represent the 
business community; one is a representative at large; one 
represents the Sacramento Area Economic Opportunity Council; 
and seven represent the Sacramento City Unified School District. 
Representatives from the target areas are elected representa- 
tives in. most cases. The chairman of the committee represents 
the Oak Park neighborhood. 

The committee has had monthly meetings at which compensatory 
education proposals for our district have been presented, 
discussed, and voted on. Both Community Action Program 
projects and Elementary and Secondary Education Act Title I 
Proposals which are being submitted were approved unanimously 
by the Community Educational Advisory Committee. Major changes 
in the school district's Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act Title I Proposal were initiated by this group. 

The Community Educational Advisory Committee is a permanent 
committee. It will meet monthly during the entire year and 
^6sl with operation and evaluation. As soon as this 
year's proposals are adopted, it will begin the task of 
coordinating and identifying more meaningful compensatory 
education programs using all resources for the school year 
1968-1969. 

The local Community Action Agency is the Sacramento Area 
Economic Opportunity Council. The assistant director sits on 
the District Advisory Committee. 

Summary of Com pensatory Education Projects Funded by the 
Office of The Eco nomic Opportunity Act fCnmtnnni^y A^^-i^n 
Programs ); ' * 

1966-1967 

A. Preschool Children and Their Parents (36 weeks) - Twelve 
half-day classes in seven schools were conducted. This 
program is designed to help preschool children and their 
parents from target areas be better prepared for the 
children's formal schooling. Schools involved in this 
proposal included; American Legion, Elder Creek,’ Ethel 
Phillips, Fruit Ridge, Jedediah Smith, Oak Ridge, and 
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Washington Elementary Schools. This program zeroed in 
on preschool children aged four to six and their parents. 
Provisions were made to serve 180 chiidren and up to 150 
parents. This component was sponsored by the Sacramento 
City Unified School District. 

B. Supporting Services for Project Aspiration (An Educational 
Plan for The Alleviation of DeFacto Segregation in the 
Sacramento City Schools) (36 weeks) — -this was a supportive 
plan to help insure the success of Project Aspiration. 

It was divided into three sections. The first section 
included four home visitors who were selected from the 
^^e^iean Legion neighborhood and who worked with resource 
teachers and other school personnel at the receiving schools 
to serve as a bridge between the home and the school. This 
involved approximately 1,069 students in grades kinder- 
garten through sixth from five defacto segregated schools. 

The second section dealt with bus matrons. Fourteen bus 
matrons were hired from the target areas to assure the 
safety of students being transported under Project Aspiration 
They also helped teach these students proper behavior^ 
responsibility and respect for property, manners, and 
self-control. This involved approximately 750 students in 
grades kindergarten through sixth from five defacto 
segregated schools. The third section dealt with health 
services.. This service provided dental and medical 
examinations and services where they were not available under 
any other facility. This component was sponsored by the 
Sacramento City Unified School District. 

C. Study Centers (34 weeks) — an extended day program to provide 
remedial instruction ^ supervised study ^ and enrichment . 
activities for disadvantaged students utilizing volunteer 
tutors and Sacramento City Unified School District 
teachers. 750 students in grades four, five, and six were 
involved in the Sacramento City Unified School District# 

This project was sponsored by the Community Welfare Council. 



D. Head Start (8 weeks)— in order for children to reap the 
greatest benefit from learning experiences and opportuni- 
provided schools, they must have had adeguate pre- 
school experience. This program was designed to help 
preschool children and their parents be better prepared 
for the children's formal schooling. Schools involved 
include; Fremont, Washington, Pacific, Oak Ridge, 
Camellia, Jedediah Smith, St. Peters, and American Legion 
Elementary Schools. 390 preschool children, ages four to 
SIX, were served by this component. This project was 
sponsored by the Sacramento City Unified School District, 
Oak Park Neighborhood Council, and the Glen Elder-Elder 
Creek Neighborhood Council. 
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E. Neighborhood Youth Corps (summer, 8 Weeks; regular school 
year, 36 weeks) — this program provided work experience for 
disadvantaged high school students who need funds to enable 
them to remain in school. Schools involved in this program 
were Hiram Johnson, Luther Burbank, C. K. McClatchy, and 
Sacramento Senior High Schools. 286 disadvantaged youth 
were served by this program. This project was sponsored by 
the Sacramento City Unified School District under Title IB 
of the Economic Opportunity Act. 

F. Basic Education (36 weeks) — this program furnished the 
opportunity for illiterate American and foreign born 
adults to receive a basic elementary education. 140 adults 
were served by this program in the Washington, Oak Park, 
and Glen Elder neighborhoods. This program was sponsored by 
the Sacramento City Unified School District under Title IIB 
of the Economic Opportunity Act. 

E.O.A. 1967-1968 

A. Preschool Children and Their Parents (36 weeks) — twelve 
half-day classes in seven schools will be conducted. This 
program is designed to help preschool children and their 
parents in target areas to be better prepared for the 
children's formal schooling. Schools involved in this 
proposal include American Legion, Elder Creek, Ethel 
Phillips, Fruit Ridge, Jedediah Smith, Oak Ridge, and 
Washington. This program will zero in on preschool children^ 
age four to six, and their parents. Provisions are made to 
serve 180 needy children and up to 150 parents. This com- 
ponent will be sponsored by the Sacramento City Unified 
School District. 

B. Study Centers (34 weeks) — an Extended Day Program to 
provide remedial instruction, supervised study, and 
enrichment activities for disadvantaged students utilizing 
volunteer tutors and Sacramento City Unified School 
District teachers. 750 students in grade four, five, and 
six will be invplved in the Sacramento City Unified School 
District r This project is sponsored by the Community 
Welfare Council. 

C. Head Start (8 weeks) — in order for children to reap the 
greatest benefit from learning, experience and opportunity 
provided by the schools, they must have had adequate pre- 
school experience. This program was designed to help 
preschool children and their parents to be better prepared 
for the children's formal schooling. Schools involved 
include; Fremont, Washington, Pacific, Camellia, Jedediah 
Smith, St. Peters, and American Legion. 390 preschool 
children, ages four to six, will be served by this component. 
This project was sponsored by the Sacramento City Unified 
School District, Oak Park Neighborhood Council, and the 
Glen Elder-Elder Creek Neighborhood Council. 
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D. Neighborhood Youth Corp (summer, 8 weeks; regular school 
year, 36 weeks) — this program provides work experience 
for disadvantaged high school students who need funds to 
enable them to remain in school. Schools involved in 
this program will be Hiram Johnson, Luther Burbank, C. K. 
McClatchy, Sacramento, and Kennedy Senior High Schools. 

286 disadvantaged youth will be served by this program. 

This project will be sponsored by the Sacramento City 
Unified School District under Title IB of the Economic 
Opportunity Act. 

E. Basic Education (36 weeks) — this program furnishes the 
opportunity for illiterate American and foreign born 
adults to receive a basic elementary education. 140 
adults will be served by this program in the Washington, Oak 
Park, and Glen Elder neighborhoods. This program will be 
sponsored by the Sacramento City Unified School District 
under Title I IB of the Economic Opportunity Act and Title V 
of the Economic Opportunity Act, 

III. Summary of Compensatory Education Projects Not Funded by 

Title I or The Office of Economic Opportunity Act 

1966-1967 

A. Reduction of Class Size (36 weeks) — The Board of Education 
of the Sacramento City Unified School District has voted 
to make the maximum class size in primary grades (1-3) 
in conpensatory education schools 30. This was done in 
order to more individualize student instruction. The fol- 
lowing schools were involved in this plan; Argonaut, 

Bret Harte, Camellia, Donner, Earl Warren, Elder Creek, 

Ethel Phillips, Jedediah Smith, Lincoln, Maple, Oak Ridge, 
Phoebe Hearst, Washington and Woodbine. 1,128 disadvantaged 
children in grades one through three were served by this 
activity. This program is funded by the Sacramento City 
Unified School District. 

B, Preschool Education Project (36 weeks)— in order for children 
to reap the greatest benefit from learning experiences and 
opportunities provided by the schools, they must have had 
adequate preschool experiences. This program was designed 

to help preschool children and their parents from target 
areas to be better prepared for the children's formal school- 
ing. This program supplemented a program involving 12 
classes sponsored under the Economic Opportunity Act. 
Preschool classes were held at the following centers; 

Lincoln, American Legion, William Land, Argonaut, Donner, 
Fruit Ridge, Ethel I. Baker, and Pacific Elementary Schools. 
150 preschool children, ages four through six, will be 
served by this program, as well as their parents. This 
proposal was funded under the Unruh Preschool Act and was 
sponsored by the Sacramento City Unified School District. 



C. Man-Power Development and Training (36 wee>.;s) — this program 
was aimed to upgrade the vocational skills and aspirations 
of unemployed adults and school drop-outs. It included 
courses in preparation for clerk typist, nurse’s aide, 
and home health aide. Schools involved in this project 
were: Marshall and American Legion Schools. 340 adults were 

served by this program. This activity was funded under the 
Man-Power Development and Training Act and sponsored by the 
Sacramento City Unified School District. 



D. Vocational Education (36 weeks) — this program was designed 
for terminal high school students and potential drop-outs. 
This activity attempted to raise the vocational, educational, 
and personal goals of these students. Programs in this 
activity were as follows: key punch operator, stenographer 

and general office clerk, auto body and fender repair, 
electronics consumer service, occupational welding, service 
station attendants, small gasoline engine repair, graphic 
production, food services, merchandising and retail sales, 
steno-type program, automatic transmission repair, and 
card punch machine training. These classes were held in 
the following locations: Hiram Johnson, Luther Burbank, 

C. K. McClatchy, and Sacramento Senior High Schools, as 
well as the Fremont School for Adults. 850 high school 
students took part in this activity. This program was 
funded under the Vocational Educational Act and sponsored 
by the Sacramento City Unified School District. 



E. Study Halls (36 weeks) — the school district, in cooperation 
with the Community Welfare Council, staffed after-school 
study halls with certificated teachers. The Community 
Welfare Council supplied volunteer tutors. Study centers 
were held at the following school areas. American Legion, 
Argonaut, Bret Harte, Camellia, Donner, Earl Warren, Elder 
Creek, Ethel Phillips, Jedediah Smith, Lincoln, Maple, Oak 
Ridge, Phoebe Hears t, Washington, and Woodbine. This 
program served 750 fourth, fifth, and sixth grade disadvantaged 
children. The teacher portion of this activity was funded 
by the Sacramento City Unified School District and the 
program is sponsored by the Sacramento City Unified School 
District in conjunction with the Community Welfare Council. 




Clerical Assistants (36 weeks) — the school district furnished 
$7,700 to pay the salaries of half-day work experience clerks 
in all elementary schools. This helped solve two problems. 
The first problem was additional clerical work in compensa- 
tory education schools and the second problem was that 
students needing assistance to remain in high school were 
paid salaries. 
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G. Additional Supplies (36 weeks) — the school district 
furnished $6,600 for extra supplies and materials at 
the elementary compensatory schools. 

H. Reduction of Class Size (18 weeks) — Senate Bill 28, 1966, 
made it possible to reduce class size in three elementary 
schools; Earl Warren, Lincoln, and Washington to a 
maximum ratio of 25:1. 

t 

I. Demonstration Program (3 months) — the school district 
established a demonstration program in reading and mathe- 
matics at the Will C. Wood Junior High School for students 
who were at least one year below grade level in reading 
and/or mathematics. This program envisioned the use of 
the latest and most sophisticated technical devices for an 
individualized program. This program was made possible 
under the auspices of Senate Bill 28, 1966. 

J. Civil Rights (18 weeks) — the school district put in 
operation a program to assist in the understanding of 
integration and all of its ramifications by teachers, 
parents, and citizens. This program included the 
funding of the position of Assistant to the Superintendent 
for Intergrov^'. Relations, three certificated Intergroup 
Relations Assistants and three non-certif icated Inter- 
group Relations aides. This program also provided for 

a summer five week in-service training program for 
representatives from all schools in our district in 
intergroup relations. This program was funded under the 
Civil Rights Act, Title IV. 

1967-1968 

A. Reduction of Class Size (36 weeks) — the Board of Education 

of the Sacramento City Unified School District has voted 
to make the maximum class size in primary grades (1-3) 
in compensatory education schools 30. This was done in 
order to more individualize student instruction. The fol- 
lowing schools will be involved in this plan: Bret 

Camellia, Donner, Earl Warren, Elder Creek, Ethel 
Phillips, Jedediah Smith, Lincoln, Maple, Oak Ridge, 
Washington, and Woodbine. 1,214 disadvantaged children 

in grades one through three will be served by this activity. 
This program is funded by the Sacramento City Unified 
School District. 

B. Pre-School Education Project (36 v/eeks) — in order for 
children to reap the greatest benefit from learning exper- 
iences and opportunities provided by the s .aooIs, they 
must have had adequate preschool experiences. This 
program is designed to help preschool children and their 
parents from target areas be better prepared for the 
children’s formal schooling. This program will supple- 
ment a program involving 12 classes sponsored under the 
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Economic Opportunity Act. Preschool classes will be 
held at the following centers: Lincoln, American Legion, 

William Land, Argonaut, Donner, Fruit Ridge, Ethel I. 

Baker, and Pacific Elementary Schools. 150 preschool 
children, ages four through six will be served by this pro- 
gram, as well as their parents. This proposal will be 
funded under the Unruh Preschool Act and will be spon- 
sored by the Sacramento City Unified School District. 

C. Man-Power Development and Training (36 weeks) — this 
program is aimed to upgrade the vocational skills and 
aspirations of unemployed adults and school drop-outs. 

It will include courses in preparation for clerk typist, 
nurse's aide, and home health aide. Schools involved in 
this project will be: Marshall, and American Legion 

Schools. 340 adults will be served by this program. 

This activity will be funded under the Man-Power 
Development and Training Act sponsored by the Sacramento 
City Unified School District. 

D. Vocational Education (36 weeks) — this program is designed 

for terminal high school students and potential drop- 
outs. This activity attempts to raise the vocational, 
educational, and personal goals of these students. Pro- 
grams in this activity will be as follows: key punch 

operator, stenographer and general office clerk, auto 

body and fender repair, occupational welding, food services 
merchandising and retail sales, steno-type program, auto- 
matic transmission repair, and card punch machine train- 
ing. These classes will be held in the following loca- 
tions: Hiram Johnson, Lc ir Burbank, C. K. McClatchy, 

Kennedy, and Sacramento Senior High Schools, as well as 
the Fremont School for adults. 850 high school students 
will take part in this activity. This program will be 
funded under the Vocational Educational Act and sponsored 
by the Sacramento City Unified School District, 



E. Study Halls (36 weeks) — the school district, in coopera- 
tion with the Community Welfare Council, will staff after- 
school study halls with certificatsa teachers. The 
Community Welfare Council will supply volunteer tutors. 
Study centers will be held at the following school areas: 
American Legion, Argonaut, Bret Harte, Camellia, Donner, 
Earl Warren, Elder Creek, Ethel Phillips, Jedediah 
Smith, Lincoln, Maple, Oak Ridge, Phoebe Hearst, 

Washington, and Woodbine. This program will serve 750 
fourth, fifth; and sixth grade disadvantaged children. 

The teacher portion of this activity will^be funded by 
the Sacramento City Unified School District and the program 
is sponsored by the Sacramento City Unified School District 
in conjunction with the Community Welfare Council. 
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F. Supplies (36 weeks) — the school district will furnish 
$6,600 for additional supplies in compensatory elemen- 
tary schools. 

G. Basic Adult Education Program (36 weeks) — a program in basic 
adult education will be held at American Legion, Washington 
and Newton Booth Schools during the day and at American 
Legion and Fremont Schools in the evening. 140 adults 
will be served by this program. This program is funded 
under Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. 

H. Reduction of Class Size (36 weeks) — the school district will 
be able to reduce class size at three elementary sc’ ^Is; 

Earl Warren, Lincoln, and Washington Schools to a 

maximum class average of 25:1. This program is funded 
under Senate Bill 28, 1966. 

I. Demonstration Program (36 weeks) — the school district will 
continue in operation its demonstration program in reading 
and mathematics at the Will C. Wood Junior High School 
for students who are at least one year below grade level 
in reading and/or mathematics. This is an individualized 
program using latest and most sophisticated technical 
assistance. This program is funded under Senate Bill 28, 

1966. 

J. School Housing — the district is proposing to use funds under 
Senate Bill 28, 1966, to build facilities to assist in the 
desegregation of the Washington and Lincoln Schools. This 
can only be accomplished under this act if present 
legislation is passed. 

K. Civil Rights (52 weeks) — the program of Intergroup Relations, 
already established, will be continued through 1967-68. 

This program provides for the funding of an Assistant to 
the Superintendent for Intergroup Relations, three certifi- 
cated intergroup assistants and three non-certif icated inter- 
group aides. It also provides the funds for a five week 
comprehensive workshop in intergroup relations for representa- 
tives representing each school. Also, funded under chis 
act will be an in-service training program on intergroup 
relations during the school year by means of television. 

This program is funded under the Civil Rights Act Title IV. 

L. Miscellaneous — As well, several programs are already funded 
or are being requested which have an indirect relationship 
to the compensatory program. These include such programs 
as those funded under the George-Barden Act, E.S.E.A. Title 
II, E.S.E.A. Title III, N.D.E.A. Title III, and N.D.E.A. 

Title V. 
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Title I Projects and Component for 1966-1967 
A. English Language Arts 

High school students who are unable to read, write, and 
speak effectively, must of necessity have depressed 
educational, vocational, and personal goals. The 
objectives of this component are to raise all language 
development and communication skills and other academic 
skills, to improve the verbal functioning level of the 
students, to improve the students* self-image, to in- 
crease the students' expectations of success in school, 
and to raise the vocational, educational, and personal 
aspirations of. the students. This was done by continuing 
a program of English Language Arts development in two 
public and one non— public senior high school. Appropriate 
special equipment and materials have been provided each 
of these laboratories. These include books, consumable 
materials, audio-visual equipment and materials, charts, 
manipulative materials, and diagnostic instruments to 
determine pupil reading and language needs. Seven 
specially trained teachers provided instruction to 
classes of twenty students who had special needs in 
English Language Arts. 

The Director, Compensatory Education Department, was 
assisted in coordinating this component by the District's 
Program Specialist in Language Arts and by the chairman 
of the English Department at Sacramento Senior High 
School. 600 public school children and 100 non-public 
school children participated in this program. These were 
children who were potential drop-outs and possible delin- 
quents who were not proficient in the English language. 
The cost of this program was $54,292. 

Approximately 30 of the high school teachers working with 
these deprived children are taking part in an intensive 
five-week compensatory work shop at the present time. 
Representatives from each school are also involved in the 
Inter-group Relations Summer Work Shop. As well, the 
chairman of the English Department at Sacramento Senior 
High School and the program specialist in Language Arts 
carried on intensive individual and small group training 
sessions with all teachers involved. 
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No changes are anticipated in this component. 

B. English as a Second Language 

Children who are unable to speak English or who speak it 
at a minimal level are at a profound disadvantage in 
regular schools. The basic objective of this component 
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was to raise the reading and language development of 
these children so they will be able to operate in regular 
classes. Other objectives of this proposal are to in- 
crease the children's expectations of success in school 
and to improve the verbal functioning level of the 
children. 

A resource teacher has been provided to prepare 
materials for students and teachers in elementary schools 
and to field test the materials and methods to be used. 

This teacher spent most of her time working with three 
public and non-public elementary schools in the older 
part of Sacramento where there are large numbers of non- 
English speaking students. 

The Director, Compensatory Education Department, was 
assisted in coordinating this component by the District's 
Program Specialist in Language Arts and the District's 
Program Specialist in Foreign Language. 129 public school 
and 131 non-public school children who spoke no English 
or a minimal amount of English were served by this program. 
The cost of the program was $13,043. 

Several persons working in this program are taking part in 
the Compensatory In-Service Work Shop where a portion of 
the program is devoted to English as a Second Language. 
Several television and other programs were used on the 
effective use of teacher aides. As well, a resource 
teacher, English as a Second Language, worked intensively 
with individual and small groups of teachers to bring about 
the implementation of this program. 

There will be a major change in this program next year 
as our hope will be to extend it into the junior high 
school and senior high school areas. This is necessary 
to insure a continuing and well developed program. 

C. Reading 

Students who cannot read, cannot succeed in most other 
academic disciplines. The objectives of this component 
were to raise classroom performance in reading beyond 
usual expectations, to improve performance as measured 
by standardized achievement tests, to improve performance 
in other skills beyond usual expectations, to improve 
the verbal functioning level of the children, to improve 
the children's self-image, to increase the children's 
expectation of success in school, and to effect positive 
behavioral changes. 

In each of the thirteen public and three non-public 
elementary schools and two public junior high schools, there 
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was a resource center especially equipped with books, 
consumable materials, charts, maps, globes, other manipu- 
lative materials, and diagnostic materials to be used to 
determine pupil reading and language needs. As a result 
of such deficiencies, these students are all too fre- 
quently mislabeled as slow learners or as mentally 
retarded when measured by the psychological and group 
intelligence tests. A reading resource teacher in each 
school provided specific individual or small group 
instruction to conform to pupils' learning style, to 
assist teachers, give classroom demonstrations, and 
provide suitable materials. These services should enable 
students to achieve success in all scholastic activities. 
Primary emphasis was on prevention rather than remediation. 

The Director, Compensatory Education Department, was 
assisted '^n coordinating this component by an expert 
reading resource teacher who worked with all teachers, 
including reading teachers in all compensatory schools. 

He was also assisted by the District's Program Specialist 
in Language Arts. When additional funds became available 
this program was expanded to become an integral part of 
our Language Development Summer Program for primary 
students. Funds were used to reduce class size in these 
summer classes and provide specialized personnel to assist 
teachers . 

1,360 public and 240 non-public students took part in this 
program. These were students identified as being those 
reading significantly below grade level. Funds expended 
on this program total $367,191. 

An intensive program of in-service training was conducted 
by the District's reading resource teacher on a regular 
monthly basis with all reading resource teachers. These 
teachers in turn worked on an in-service basis with other 
faculty members in their own particular schools. Large 
numbers of these teachers are taking part in our in- 
service compensatory Summer Work Shop. These teachers 
took an active part in the in-service training program 
regarding teacher aides. 

Major changes are anticipated in this program for next 
year. By using the resources of the Miller-Unruh Basic 
Reading Act our District will be able to provide, using 
District, Title I, and Miller-Unruh funds, a minimum of 
24 resource teachers in the twelve compensatory schools. 

The summer intensification program on Language Arts will 
also remain an integral part oi this project. 
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D. Reduction of Class Size 

One of the most important aspects of compensatory educa- 
tion is to reduce the pupil-teacher ratio to provide 
individual attention to disadvantaged students. District 
policy for primary grades (1-3) in the Sacramento City 
Unified School District is a ratio of 1:30 in compensa- 
tory schools. The objective of this proposal ;is to 
reduce all other segments within the compensatory 
elementary schools including kindergarten, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades to a maximum ratio of Is 30. In 
actuality, this will mean that the average class size in 
all grade levels in all compensatory elementary schools 
will be significantly under the maximum of 30. The 
expectations are that this will improve classroom performance 
in reading beyond usual expectations, improve performance 
as measured by standardized achievement tests, improve 
classroom performance in other skills beyond usual expecta- 
tions, increase the children's expectations of success in 
school, increase the verbal functioning level of the 
children, and effect positive behavioral changes. 

The Director, Compensatory Education Department, coordi- 
nated this program. All the students, grades kindergarten, 
four, five, and six, in elementary public compensatory 
schools were affected by this program. The amount of 
funds reserved for this program was $121,661. 

All teachers in elementary compensatory schools were 
eligible to submit application for our compensatory 
in-service Work Shop and one representative from each 
school attend our Inter-group Relations Summer Work Shop. 

As well, all elementary personnel took part in televised 
in-service training work shops featuring outstanding 
persons in compensatory education. They also were an 
integral part of our teacher aide in-service training 
program. No changes are anticipated in this component. 

E. Teacher Aides 

In each of the public and parochial compensatory schools, 
teachers need to give individual attention to the pupils 
in the class so that each child may have an opportunity 
for attaining maximum success. One possible approach 
in meeting the needs of these children lies in supplying 
the teacher with assistance from non-professional person- 
nel. The objectives of this proposal were to give greater 
opportunities to learn, to work cooperatively with other 
children, to use materials and equipment with confidence, 
to use adults as a source of information, to improve 
the verbal functioning level of the children, to increase 
the children's expectations of success in school, and to 
improve the children's self-image. 
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Teacher aides assist teachers in carrying out routine duties 
such as setting up equipment, arranging and distributing 
supplies, arranging collections and displays, and operating 
audio-visual equipment. Teacher aides also assist and 
help individuals in small groups participate in follow-up 
classroom activities and during field trips. The activi- 
ties described in this proposal represented a request of 
44 teacher aides to serve 16 compensatory elementary 
schools and 5 compensatory secondary schools. 

The Director, Compensatory Education Department, was 
assisted in coordinating this component by the District's 
Program Specialist in Primary Education. All children 
in compensatory education programs^ both public and non- 
public, were served by th^s project. Funds reserved for 
this program totaled $10i,908. 

An intensive in-service training program was organized 
for these teacher aides. Work sh'^^s were held for teacher 
aides showing them how to do many of the things teachers 
request. As well, television programs were shown to 
teachers and teacher aides to show how they could better 
work together for the benefit of the children. No basic 
changes in the component are anticipated. 

F. Educational Plan to Alleviate the 111 Effects of Defacto 
Segregation (Food Services — Lunch, and Transportation) 

Compensatory education cannot be a substitute for the 
desegregation and integration of the schools. It is 
recognized that segregation is one of the fundamental 
factors contributing to the educational deprivation of 
disadvantaged children. These three components are 
integral to the development of a long range plan for 
desegregation and integration in the Sacramento City 
Unified School District. The objectives of this proposal 
are to raise educational chances for segregated children, 
to improve performance as measured by standardized 
achievement tests, to improve classroom performance in 
reading beyond usual expectations, to improve classroom 
performance and other skill areas beyond usual expecta- 
tions, to improve the verbal functioning level of the 
children, to improve the children's self-image, to 
improve the health of the children, and to increase the 
children's expectations of success in school. Under this 
proposal, approximately 1,100 elementary school children 
were transferred during the school year 1966-1967 from 
five defined defacto segregated schools to schools with 
small ethnic imbalance. Besides transporting and 
transferring these students, special services using 
Title I funds. Economic Opportunity Act funds, and District 
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funds were zeroed in on these transferred students. 
Specifically, in this proposal, four resource teachers 
working as a team with an elementary school counselor 
worked with students who have remedial, educational, and 
adjustment problems. 

This proposal also included a small amount of funds to 
provide enrichment experiences by means of study trips 
for all disadvantaged pupils, whether they be in compen- 
satory schools or whether they are being transferred to 
non-compensatory schools. 

The Director, Compensatory Education Department, was 
assisted in coordinating this component by a resource 
teacher in reading. Program Specialist in Language Arts, 
Assistant to the Superintendent for Inter-group Relations, 
and the Staff Training Assistant. Funds reserved for this 
program totaled $277,398. 

A most intensive in-service training program was developed 
for this program for children, teachers, clerks, princi- 
pals, and parents. For details see appendix. Project 
Aspiration Report No. 1 and Project Aspiration Report 
No. 2. 

There will be some major changes in this component for 
1967-68. The Argonaut Elementary School will be closed 
as an elementary facility and all students attending the 
school will be transferred to high social-economic 
schools in the South Land Park District. As well, an 
elementary school counselor will be assigned to the 
Washington Elementary School which has a student population 
including 56% persons with Spanish surnames. This counselor 
will work with students, teachers, and parents to help 
develop and effect a meaningful desegregation plan for 
this school. 

G. Health Services, Audiometrist 

Recognizing that anything that impairs or destroys a 
young child's hearing or retards his early language, 
social, emotional, and informational growth, seriously 
handicaps that child's opportunities for a full and 
productive life, the above-mentioned proposal was made. 

The objectives of this project include preventing the 
development or progress of the disease which has already 
occurred, preventing the development or persistency of 
disability and preventing destitution and other 
undesirable social effects that result from hearing 
handicaps. The more specific objectives are the 
identification of pupils with hearing defects, referral 
of these pupils for appropriate care, and informing and 
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counseling with parents and others concerned with the edu- 
cational and vocational programs for pupils with hearing 
defects . 

Pupils in the grades specified in both public and non- 
public compensatory schools will be tested. In addition, 
those pupils who are to be dispersed to other schools 
as part of the district's desegregation plan for the 
1966-67 school year will be tested. 

A fully credentialed audiometrist will do the necessary 
initial screening and retesting. 

The Director, Compensatory Education Department, was 
assisted in coordinating this component by the Assistant 
to ‘the Deputy for Special Services, and the Director of 
the Health Services Department. A total of 9,441 pupils 
were examined under this program. Funds reserved for 
this program totaled $12,043. No changes in this component 
are anticipated. 

H. In-Service Training 

In order to insure the highest qualities of instructional 
leadership in the field of compensatory education, the 
Sacramento City Unified School District will continue an 
intensive in-service training program for teachers, 
counselors, department chairmen, parents, administrators, 
and classified personnel. The objectives of this com- 
ponent are to pinpoint the ability level or range of 
culturally disadvantaged children, to identify 
instructional needs of the culturally disadvantaged 
student, and develop a program that will provide more 
effective classroom teaching, and such aid and support 
necessary to insure teacher's success, to develop an 
understanding of the disadvantaged student's environ- 
mental handicaps, and to eventually raise the educational, 
vocational, and personal aspirations for all students. 

An in-service training program for home visitors, teacher 
aides, nurses, clerks, and custodians was designed to 
insure effective use of this personnel in the instructional 
program. 

Three demonstration teachers worked intimately with 
classroom teachers to up-grade instructional tershniques and 
to help identify instructional needs and to help establish 
guidelines for practical idi)*n.txfication of ability level 
of culturally disadvantaged r^iiildren. 

A five-week summer workshop is being conducted for 150 
teachers, counselors, department chairmen, and administra- 
tors who work in compensatory education schools and in 
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receiving schools in Project Aspiration. The work- 
shop will provide a unique opportunity for this group 
to identify students' ability levels, develop an under- 
standing of the disadvantaged student's environmental 
handicaps, and prepare materials which can be of 
practical use in the classroom. 

The Director, Compensatory Education Department, was 
assisted in coordinating this component by the Director 
of Staff Training and the Staff Training Assistant. The 
teachers of all compensatory children were involved in 
one or more of the in-service activities. Funds requested 
for this program total $123,611. No major changes are 
anticipated for 1967-68. 

V. Proposed Title I Project Components for 1967-68 
Abstract ! 

The Sacramento City Unified School District Title I, E.S.E.A., 
proposal for 1967-68 is Raising Aspirations. The basic 
objective of this project is through equar educational opportun- 
ity, to improve the language arts development and communication 
skills of all educationally deprived students, and hence, 
raise all other academic skills in order to raise the educational, 
vocational, and personal aspiration of these students so as to 
increase their life chance. 

Equal educational opportunities mean that all students will 
have the same foundations for success. This means some 
children need extra assistance to Liing them up to the 
starting mark and beyond. It also means that all children, 
majority and minority, will have the opportunity to attend 
integrated schools. We realize that compensatory education is 
not a substitute for integration. Neither is integration a 
substitute for compensatory education. Therefore our second 
basic objective is to give all students the benefits of an 
integrated school situation and to provide extra educational 
services to those students needing them. 

One other basic objective is to discover the real ability 
of students and attempt to build on this and other positive 
aspects of the poverty-culture complex. Examination shows 
that most so-called aptitude and intelligence tests indicate a 
preponderance of acquired achievement factors rather than what 
tests hope to discover, potential for mastery of VARIOUS kinds 
of tests. While major emphasis will be given to preventive 
and corrective reading, and hence, all other skills, the curricula 
must not be tied by usual stimulation of verbal ability. We 
must attempt to find out what abilities students do have — and 
stimulate them. 
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Vy aJ Title ; English Language Arts 



Coordinator; 



Joseph H, Lynn, Mrs. Elizabeth Schwartz 



Needs of Students; 



1. Need teachers with sufficient skill and sensitivity to 
help them overcome their educational handicaps (584) 

2. Language development and communication skills ( 1,16 8)- 

3. Ability to raise performance on standardized tesls (1,168) 

4. Individualized attention and instruction (584) 

5. Development of positive self concept (584) 

Objectives of Component ; 

1. To develop teachers with sufficient skill and sensitivity 
(a part of in-service training proposal) 

2. To increase students* proficiency in reading, writing, 
and speaking above expectations. 

3. To assist students to perform better on standardized tests. 

4. To help develop a positive self concept. 

Activities ; 

1. There are six English Language Arts laboratories in two 
public senior high schools and one non-public senior high 
school. Appropriate special equipment and materials have 
been provided in each of these laboratories. These 
include books, consumable supplies, audio-visual equip- 
ment and materials, charts, manipulate materials, and 
diagnostic instruments to determine pupil reading and 
language needs. Seven specially trained teachers will 
provide instruction to classes of 20 students who have 
special needs in English Language Arts. 

Evaluation ; (See Evaluation Plans for 1967-68 E.S.E.A. Projects) 

1. The first objective will be evaluated under the in- 
service training provision. 

The second objective will be evaluated using pre- and 
post- standardized tests, diagnostic reading tests, and 
district instruments. 
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The third objective will be evaluated using standardized 
tests on a pre- and post-test basis, individual diag- 
nostic tests, and developed district instruments. 

The fourth objective will be evaluated by means of 
questionnaires regaraing attitudes, attendance, and 
progress. 

2. The major standardized test to be used will be the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test — Advanced Battery Reading 
Test. As well, the Gilmore Reading Tests and the 
Gates Reading Diagnostic Tests will be used for class- 
room use. 

3. Base line data will be established on a pre-test basis 
using the Metropolitan Reading Test. This will be 
followed in the spring with a post-test using a differ- 
ent form of the same test. 

4. There will be no adequate comparison or control group. 
Results will be compared with previous progress made 
by these students. 

5. Standardized test in reading will be administered to 
students at all levels. These tests will be of a com- 
parative nature and will be administered during the fall 
of 1967 and the spring of 1968. The test to be used 
will be the Metropolitan Achievement Test — Advanced 
Battery Reading Test. Individual diagnostic reading 
test, formal and informal, will be used where appropriate 
in the instructional program. 

6. The district Research Office will analyze and report 
the research findings to the Board of Education and to 
all schools. Based on these findings, refinements in 
teaching these skills to these types of students in all 
schools, compensatory and non-compensatory, will be re- 
evaluated. 

Criteria of Selection ; 

The first criteria for selection will be based upon economic 
need and educational need. However, we hope because of the 
size of our program that all students in the designated 
target area schools regardless of economic need will be 
able to be included in the program. 

Amount of Time ; 

Each student will participate fifty minutes per day for 
thirty-six weeks. 
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Non~public Schools ; 

Services, equipment and materials identical to those in 
the public schools are supplied in one non-public 
secondary school. There is no difference in the amount 
of time available to public and non-public school pupils. 

Organizing and grouping ; 

Students will be organized in groups for this fifty minute 
period on a completely heterogeneous basis. The grouping 
for this particular program will have no effect on their 
grouping during the rest of the day. 

In-Service Training ; 

Formal meetings will be established by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Schwartz for all teache s teaching in this program on a 
continuing and regular basis. Assistance at these meet- 
ings will be given by the Program Specialist in Language 
Arts. As well, members of these staffs are now involved 
in and will be able to be involved in next summer's compen- 
satory education work shops and the Inter-group Relations 
Work Shop. Special training programs will be organized 
for teacher aides working in this program to help them 
gain the necessary skills to become integral members of 
the staff. As well, in-service training programs sponsored 
under compensatory education will include English as a 
Second Language, Citizenship Program, and Study Trips. 

Consultants ; 

The In-Service Training Department has been authorized 
the use of consultants. The greatest use of consultants 
will be made during the workshops. However, at other times 
during the year they will be available as needed. 

Amount of Title I Funds ; 

The amount of Title I Funds requested for this program 
for 1967-68 are $53,871. This component provides a 
continuing compensatory service for children participating 
in exactly similar activities during 1966-,67. 



Coordinator ; Joseph H. Hynn, Jane Vinson 
Needs of Students ; 

1. Teachers with sufficient skill and sensitivity (132) 

2. Language development and communication skills (264) 
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Title; English as a Second Language 
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3. Higher verbal functioning (264) 

4. Abilities to perform better on standardized tests (264) 
Objectives ; 

1. To increase teachers' skill and sensitivity (in-service 
training project) 

2. To increase performance level in reading beyond expecta- 
tion 

3. To increase level of verbal functioning 

4. To increase level performance on standardized tests 
Activities ; 

It is the purpose of this project to develop a program for 
the elementary, junior and senior high schools that will 
provide guidance and direction to the teaching of English 
as a second language to those students who enroll in our 
schools who speak little or no English. Materials will be 
developed and published materials will be selected to aid 
the teacher and the pupil. 

A teacher has been provided to prepare materials for students 
and teachers in elementary schools and to field test the 
materials and the methods to be used. This teacher will 
spend most of her time working with three public and non- 
public elementary schools in the older part of Sacramento 
where there are large numbers of non-English speaking 
s tudents . 

As well, teachers will be assigned to the Sutter Junior High 
School and the Sacramento Senior High School to work with 
students who speak no English or a minimal amount of 
English. The Sutter Junior High School is not a compensa- 
tory junior high school. However r almost all the non- 
English speaking students attending Washington School, 
which is a compensatory school, enroll at Sutter and 
then Sacramento Senior High School. Services will be 
discreetly furnished to students attending the Sutter Junior 
High School who live in the Washington attendance area. 

This will allow for a continual program starting at the 
Washington Elementary School continuing through the Sutter 
Junior High School and eventually ending at the Sacramento 
Senior High School. 

Evaluation ; See (Evaluation Plans for 1967-68 E.S.E.A. Projects) 

1. The first objective will be evaluated under the In- 

Service Training Component. The second objective will 
be evaluated by teacher placement and by standardized 
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tests where applicable. The third objective will be 
evaluated by teacher judgment and by standardized tests 
where applicable. The fourth objective will be 
evaluated by standardized tests . 

2. The measuring devices to be used will be the district 
level placement reading tests and the appropriate 
portions of the California Achievement Tests in the 
elementary portion and the Metropolitan Reading Test 

in the secondary portion. As well, district instruments 
will be used to obtain principal and teacher judgment. 

3. Base line data will need to be established by the 
resource teacher as these students will be either non- 
English speaking or minimal English speaking. Many 
will also be non-readers. 

4. There will be no comparison or control group. Students 
will be compared with their own achievement and 
anticipated achievement. 

5. Evaluation of mater ials» methods employed, and the pro- 
gress of students will be continuous. The effective- 
ness of the entire project will be based upon improve- 
ment of pupil skills in the use of English in all 
classes and in all areas in which reading, writing and 
speaking are required. 

Subjective evaluations will be sent by teachers and 
principals to the Research Office for analysis and 
reporting. California Achievement Tests will be 
administered on a pre- and post-program basis to students 
participating in grades two, three, four, five and six 
in the public schools. The portions of these which prove 
valuable during this year's evaluation, 1966-67, will 
be used in the evaluation for 1967-68. 

6. The district Research Office will analyze and report 
the research findings. Based on these findings, 
refinements in teaching these skills to these types 
of students in all schools, compensatory and non- 
compensatory, will be re-evaluated. 

Criteria for Selecting Children ; 

Students will be placed in this program according to the 
deficiency they have in speaking and understanding the 
English language. Our hope is that we will be able to 
give service to all children in the target area schools 
who have a demonstrable defect in this area. 
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Amount of Time of Participation ; 

Each elementary school child in this program will 
participate a minimum of thirty minutes per day and 
more depending upon his age. Junior and senior high 
school students will participate a minimum of fifty minutes 
per day with a maximum of one hundred minutes for those 
students severely handicapped. 

Non~public School Children ; 

The services and materials available to public, school child- 
ren shall be made available to non-public school children 
to some extent. 

Grouping of Students ; 

V 

Students of necessity in this program will need to be 
grouped because of their deficiency in the English 
language. However, this will have no effect on their 
normal grouping during the rest of the school day. 

In-Service Training; 

The resource teacher for English as a Second Language will . 
work intimately with teachers involved in the immediate 
program and with other teachers working with these students. 
Teachers are also attending or will be attending our 
district's compensatory and Intergroup Relations Work Shops. 
The district will offer a program for teachers, English 
as a Second Language, with Miss Jane Vinson as teacher 
through the Adult Education Department. A training 
program for specialist teachers of reading will be 
established during the fall. A television presentation. 
Total View of the Language Experience Approach, will be 
given during 1967-68. An In-Service Adult Education class 
on the Development of Visual Perceptual Abilities will be 
given during 1967-68. 

Funds Reguested ; 

Funds requested for this program for 1967-68 total $32,256. 
Consultants ; 

A portion of our Compensatory Work Shop this summer is 
devoted to this topic. Experts in this field are engaged 
for this program. As well, other consultants will be avail- 
able as needed during the school year. This program ex- 
pands service from last year and allows a continuing 
program from kindergarten through the 12th grade. 
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Title : Reading 

Coordinator : Joseph H. Lynn, Oscar Satow 

Needs of Students : 

' 1. Teachers with sufficient skill and sensitivity (1,800) 

2. Language development and communication skills (1,800) 

3. Higher level of verbal functioning (3,200) 

4. Abilities to better perform on standardized tests (3,200) 

. f * 

5. Higher achievement in other skill areas (1,600) 

Objectives ; 

1. To increase the skill and sensitivity of the teachers. 

2. To increase the proficiency in reading beyond expecta- 
tion. 

3. To increase the verbal functioning, 

4. To increase success on standardized tests. 

5. To increase the achievement level in other skill areas. 

Activities in Component ; 

1. Resource teachers reading — 10 reading resource teachers 
will be placed at the 12 compensatory elementary schools 
in the intermediate grades (grades four, five, and six). 
Eight of these will be full time at the eight largest 
schools and two will be half-time at the four smaller 
schools. The work of these teachers will be coordinated 
by the district resource teacher, Mr. Satow. As well, 
one resource teacher will be placed at each of the two 
junior high schools. 

2. Resource teachers — one resource teacher will be placed 
at each of the three non-public elementary schools to 
work with the students grade one - six. Their work 
will be coordinated by Mr. Satow. 

3. Fourteen Miller-Unruh reading resource teachers will be 
placed in the twelve public compensatory elementary schools 
to work in grades one - three. One each will be placed 

at all schools with the exception of Washington. Three 
teachers will be placed at the Washington School. Funds 



for these teachers will be secured from three sources: 

The first source will be $5,000 allocated in the 
district budget. $10,000 is allocated as matching funds 
for Miller-Unruh teachers, $5,000 of which is to go to 
compensatory schools^ and $5,000 to Project Aspiration 
and non-compensatory schools. The second source of funds 
will be the Miller-Unruh Basic Reading Act which will 
pay, if present legislation is enacted, the average 
salary paid to teachers in California. The third 
source of funding will be further matching funds as 
needed to pay salaries from Title I. All funds not 
committed by Title I to this component will be spent in 
hiring additional resource teachers for the elementary 
schools. 



4. E.S.E.A. Center and E.S.E.A. Materials and Curriculum 
Center has been established, staffed by a librarian and 
clerk. 

5. Summer School — this component also includes funds for 
continuing our Summer School for Primary Children in 
Intensive Language Instruction in Compensatory Schools. 
The basic program in the summer is funded through the 
district but these funds allow us to reduce class size 
and to give materials, equipment and services that 
would otherwise not be possible. 

6. Study Trips — a resource teacher for coordinating all 
study trips in the compensatory program is funded in 
this component. 

7. Clerical Services — in this component clerical services 
are furnished for the Compensatory Education Department, 
the Research Services Department, the E.S.E.A. Library, 
the Special Services Department and the Personnel 
Department. 

8. In each of the twelve elementary public schools and two 
junior high schools there will be a resource center 
especially equipped with books, consumable materials, 
charts, maps, globes, other manipulative materials, 
and diagnostic materials to be used to determine pupil 
reading and language needs. As a result of such de- 
ficiencies, these students are all too frequently mis- 
labeled as slow learners or as ment^'lly retarded when 
measured by psychological and group intelligence tests. 

A central instructional material center has been 
established and ^supplied with professional and district- 
prepared materials for classroom use. A librarian and 
clerk provide services to teachers. A district re- 
source teacher coordinates the program in elementary 
and junior high schools. A director of compensatory 
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education will coordinate and direct the program 
at all segment levels. 

Evaluation: (See Evaluation Plans for 1967-68 E.S.E.A. Projects) 



1. The first objective will be evaluated under In-Service 
Training. The second objective will be evaluated on a 
pre- and post-test basis. As well, other standardized 
and non- standardized tests will be used for instructional 
purposes. District instruments will be used to obtain 
the opinions of persons involved. The third objective 
will be measured by pre- and post- test data. As well, 
other tests will be used for instructional purposes and 
district instruments will be used to obtain opinions 

of personnel involved. Objective number four will be 
evaluated by using standardized tests on a pre- and 
post- basis. Objective number five will be evaluated 
by using standardized tests on a pre- and post- test 
basis. 

2. The Stanford Achievement in Reading will be used in 
grades one and two, the Stanford Achievement in Reading, 
Language and Mathematics will be used in grade three, 
the California Achievement Tests in Reading, Language, 
and Mathematics will be used in grades four, five, and 
six on a pre- and post-test basis. The California Test 
of Mental Maturity will be given to a random selected 
number of students on a pre- and post- test basis. As 
well. District Tests for Grade Level Placement in 
Reading will be used. General district instruments 
will be used to obtain teacher, parent, pupil, and 
other reactions and evaluations. 



3. The purposes of this study are to evaluate how this program 

affects the pupils concerned in terms of the following: 
school attendance, attitudes and interests regarding 
school, and standardized achievement test scores. This 
evaluation will be accomplished by analyzing and com- 
paring pupil attitudes, parent opinions, teacher opinions, 
and the following standardized tests: Grades one and 

two — Stanford Achievement Test in Reading; Grade three — 
Stanford Achievement Test in Reading, Language, and 
Mathematics; Grades four, five and six — California 
Achievement Test in Reading, Language, and Mathematics. 

4. The district Research Office will analyze and report 
the research findings. Based on these findings, re- 
finements in teaching these skills o these types of 
students in all schools, compensate* y and non-compen- 
satory, will be re-evaluated. 
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Selection of Chi Idren t 



The children will be selected based on their apparent 
economic deprivation and their educational deprivation. 

We anticipate that all the elementary children needing 
this assistance in compensatory schools will be served by 
this project. However, only approximately one-half of the 
582 junior high school students eligible for this program 
will receive services. However, a large portion of these 
other junior high school students will receive services 
under the demonstration program at Will C. Wood Junior 
High School. 

Time Involved ; 

Each child will participate in this program for a minimum 
of thirty minutes per day. This will be expanded for 
older students who are able to profit from a longer period 
of time. Junior high school students will be involved in 
the program fifty minutes per day. 

Non-public School Children; 

Reading resource teachers will be assigned to non-public 
schools. There will be no difference in the amount or 
saturation of services between the non-public and public 
schools with the exception that Miller-Unruh teachers will 
not be able to be placed at non-public schools. 

Organization of the Children ; 

Children will participate in this plan as needed. This will 
not have any bearing or effect on their placement in our 
regular non-graded elementary school program. 

In-Service Training ; 

Teachers have the opportunity of enrolling in our Summer 
Inter-group Relations and Compensatory Education Work Shops, 
Several television programs related to teacher aides and 
other facets of English language training will be presented 
during the coming year. All teachers in all compensatory 
elementary schools will have the services of the threi 
demonstration teachers who will spend anyv/here from one to 
three days with individual teachers giving them the benefit 
of their expertise in materials and methods. As well, the 
district, through the Compensatory Education Department, is 
planning in-service training programs in the following 
areas: teacher aides, English as a Second Language, Health 

Services, Citizenship Program, Specialist Teachers of 
Reading, and Safety Programs. The District In-Service 
Training Department is preparing programs in the following: 
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a Developmental Kindergarten Program, Total View of the 
Language Experience Approach (television) , Art Experience 
for Young Children, Kindergarten-Primary Math, Extended 
Readiness Program for First Year Primary Pupils, Develop- 
ment of Visual Perceptual Abilities, Orientation to New 
English Text, English Framework, and other related topics. 

Title I Funds ; 

The amount of Title I funds reserved for this program is 
$260,175. 

Consultants ; 

Our Title I funds reserve approximately $4,500 for consultant 
services. ' The bulk of these consultant services are furnished 
during our Compensatory Work Shop. However, funds are 
available to bring in persons during the school year as 
needed . 

This program will offer the same services to students as 
was presented last year with the difference being greater 
saturation of service. 

Title: Reduction of Class Size 



Coordinator : Joseph H. Lynn 

Needs of Students : 

1. Teacher with sufficient skill and sensitivity (687) 

2. Language development and communication skills (942) 

3. Reinforcement of other skill areas (1,374) 

4. Higher verbal functioning (1,374) 

5. Abilities to perform better on standardized tests (942) 
Objectives of Component : 

The specific objectives of this component will be to re- 
duce class size in the kindergarten and grades four, five, 
and six to a maximum size of 30:1. This in effect will 
have a direct bearing on attacking the needs of the 
children as outlined. 

Activities : 

Recent legislation has mandated that class size in primary 
classes, grades one through three, be reduced sc that in 
the near future the class maximum will be 30 pupils per 
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teacher. Every effort is being made to reduce the class 
size in* upper grades and kindergarten so that these 
classes also will not exceed 30 pupils per teacher. The 
district policy for primary grades in compensatory 
elementary schools is a maximum of 30. Teachers nece-.^sary 
to bring about this reduction are a part of the regu.. ir 
general fund budget. This project will make possible the 
reduction of class size so that all elementary classes in 
compensatory schools will not exceed 30. Many types of 
class organization such as use of related groups in 
certain subject areas, team teaching, use of teacher ^ 
aides, and the like also will be used to reduce the size 
of classes to make the instruction more effective. 

Evaluation: (See Evaluation Plans for 1967-68 E.S.E.A. 

Projects) 

1. The statistical report will be made showing what re- 
duction in class size has been accomplished. Teachers 
in the schools in which class size is reduced will 

make subjective evaluations concerning the effectiveness 
q£ the reduction of class size and the facets of the 
program that were most beneficial for aiding them in 
providing optimum programs for instructing children. 
Comparisons will be made between past performance and 
performance in smaller classes on the basis of standard- 
ized test scores. The testing rationale and procedures 
for activity 116, Reading, which has already been out- 
lined, will also apply to this activity. 

2. The district Research Office will analyze and report 
the research findings to the Board of Education. 

Based on these findings, refinements in teaching 
these skills to these types of students in all schools, 
compensatory and non-compensatory, will be re-evaluated. 

Criteria for Selection ; 

All students in kindergarten and grades four, five, and 
six and all public compensatory elementary schools will 
be affected by this program. 

Amount of Time : 

Each child will participate in this on a full day basis 
for the whole school year. 

Non-Public School ; 

This is not applicable to non-public schools as there is 
no way for the applicant to provide opportunities for 
their participation in this activity. 
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Organization of Children ; 



All of our compensatory schools will be on a non-graded 
program for the school year 1967-68. This will allow 
for pupil progress to be implemented in the highest degree. 

In-Service Training Activities : 

The in-service training activities related under Activity 
116, Reading, also apply to this component. 

Title I Funds ; 

Title I funds requested for this component are $129,123. 
Educational Consultants ; 

The plan for Educational Consultants outlined under 
Reading also apply to this component. 

This is a continuation of an on-going program. 

Title ; Teacher Aides 

Coordinator; Joseph H. Lynn, Louise Leoni 
Needs ; 

1. Language development and communication skills (2,582) 

2. Skills in other academic areas (1,291) 

3. Individualized attention and instruction (2,582) 

Objectives ; 

1. To assist teachers in individualizing pupil instruction. 

2. To effect a positive change in pupil reading. 

3. To effect a positive change in other skill areas. 

4. To increase the verbal functioning of students. 
Activities ; 

In each of the public and non-public compensatory schools, 
teachers need to give individual attention to the pupils 
in the class so that each child may have opportunity for 
attaining maximum success. One possible approach in 
meeting the needs of these children lies in supplying the 
teacher with assistance from non-professional personnel. 
Teacher aides would assist teachers in carrying out 
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routine duties such as setting up equipment, arranging 
and distributing supplies, arranging collections and 
displays, and operating audio-visual equipment. Teacher 
aides would also assist in helping individuals and sip 11 
groups participate in follow-up classroom activities and 
during field trips. The activities described in this 
proposal represent a request for thirty-eight teacher 
aides to serve sixteen compensatory elementary schools 
and five compensatory secondary schools. 

Evaluation ; (See Evaluation Plans for 1967-68 E.S.E.A. 

Projects) 

Since the teacher and the teacher aide serve as sources of 
information, and since they work together to make use of 
an increased number of media, it would be logical to expect 
the children to show increased learning and to experience 
greater success in school. Thus, it is anticipated that 
pupils will have greater opportunities to learn to 
assume responsibility for specific tasks, to work coopera- 
tively with other children, to use materials and equipment 
with confidence, and to use adults as a source of informa- 
tion. The effectiveness of the program will be evaluated 
in terms of questionnaire items incorporating goals and 
specific functions. Teachers in the compensatory schools 
will respond to the questionnaire. Standardized test 
data under Activity 116, Reading, will be an integral part 
of the evaluation of this activity . 

Any significant information or research findings will be 
reported to the school board in the district and will be 
made available through the Research Office and reported to 
all schools in the district for their use. 

Criteria for Selecting Children ; 

All students will be affected by this component. Because 
of our non-graded structure and because of our exchange 
classes, every student will come in contact with the 
teacher aide in the elementary compensatory schools and 
students in the junior and senior high schools taking part 
in the specialized programs will be working with these 
aides . 

Amount of Time; 



Assistance from teacher aides will provide children with 
classroom services that will be reflected in flexible 
organizational patterns and the carrying out of necessary 
routine under the direction of the professional teacher. 
Such services will be provided as necessary to large and 
small groups as well as individuals throughout the school 
year . 
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Non-Public Schools: 



One teacher aide will be assigned to each non-public 
school to work with the resource teacher and with the other 
teachers in the compensatory phases of the program. 

Organizing of the Children : 

Children will be organized in their regular non-graded 
elementary structure. 

In-Service Training ; 

A special program of in-service training work shops will 
be organized for teacher aides during the school year 1967- 
68 . 



Title I Funds ; 

Title I funds requested for this program are $132,761. 
Consultants ; 

Consultants or para-professionals will be a part of our 
compensatory work shop. 



V. 




This program is an extension of our regular program now 
in operation. 

Title ; An Educational Plan to Alleviate Defacto 

Segregation (Food Services — Lunch, and Transpor- 
tation) 

Coordinator ; Joseph H. Lynn, Dr. Ervin Jackson, Mr. Frank 

Schimandle 

Needs of Students ; 

1. Attend segregated schools (1,270) 

2. Teachers with sufficient skill and sensitivity (635) 

3. Classroom performance below level in reading (584) 

4. Achievement below grade level and other skill areas (584) 

5. Poor performance in standardized tests (584) 

Objectives ; 

1. To integrate students 

2. To increase sensitivity and skill of teachers 
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3. To increase performance in reading beyond expectations 

4. To increase achievement in other skill areas 

5. To increase verbal functioning 

6. To increase performance on standardized tests. 

Activities : 

1. 1,270 children attending defacto segregated schools 
will be or have been transferred to schools with low 
numbers of minority pupils. 

2. Six reading resource teachers will be assigned to these 
19 receiving schools. As well, four Miller—Unruh 
Reading Specialists funded through the Miller-Unruh Basic 
Reading Act and school district funds will serve four 
Project Aspiration schools. 

3. Two elementary counselors will be assigned to worx at 
the 19 receiving schools and one elementary counselor 
will be assigned to the Washington Elementary School. 

This counseled will be Spanish speaking and will assist 
parents, teachers and students in their understanding 
for and need to develop a v/orkable desegregation plan 
for this school. Their primary service will be concerned 
with the educational and social adjustments students 
make to their new school situation. They will work with 
students and parents in the school and in the field. 

They will also be charged with exploring literature in 
the field in an attempt to discover meaningful measuring 
devices which will give a direct and an accurate picture 
of deprived children's ability. No Title I, Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, funds will be used to 

place or replace students under this proposal in any 
special complex of adjustment classes. These persons' 
responsibility will be to direct a team of resource 
teachers in cooperation with school personnel to help 
achieve the educational and social adjustment of students 
who exhibit problems in these areas. 

4. Study trips will be made available for students attending 
Project Aspiration Schools on after school basis and on 
weekends . 

5. Lunch will be provided for students in* this activity 
who are deprived and where no other source of funds 
are available. 

6. Transportation: Transportation services will be 

furnished to all students who live beyond the district 
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policy limits for walking. As well, late buses will 



serve the Project Aspiration Schools to insure that < 

all students may be able to take advantage of regular 
after school community and school sponsored activities. \ 

The buses will also service the study centers which will > 

be organized in the American Legion and Argonaut School ^ 

areas. \ 

7. All students from the sending schools will receive j 

audiometric services on a discreet basis. : 

o ♦ i 

8. At Its regular meeting on April 25, 1966, the Board of ^ 

Education of the Sacramento City Unified School District | 

adopted a plan to provide the beginning of an educational I 
program for the alleviation or elimination of the ad- 
verse effects of defacto segregation in the schools. 

During 1966-67, students who formally attended the | 

American Legion Elementary School were assigned to I 

other schools in the district which have a small I 

percentage of ethnic minority pupils. Kindergarten | 

pupils at Argonaut School and some kindergarten through | 

sixth grade pupils at Camellia, Donner and Elder Creek | 

Elementary Schools were assigned to other elementary | 

schools. This is a short-range plan. During the school I 

year, 1967-68, the district, under the leadership of I 

the superintendent, will develop a long-range plan to | 

solve this problem. Other necessary supported person- I 

nel and services are included in this activity. | 

Evaluation ; (See Evaluation Plans for 1967-68 E.S.E.A. Projects) | 

Effects of desegregation efforts j 



a. Comparing pupils moved from Camellia, Donner, and 
Elder Creek and students remaining in these three 
compensatory schools classified as defacto segre- 
gated. 

b. Employing standardized test results 

(1) AbiJity and Achievement — including the 
Stanford Achievement Test, Total Reading, 
grades two and three 

(2) California Achievement Test, grades four, 
five, and six in reading, arithmetic and 
language 

(3) The California Test of Mental Maturity 



1. Experimental and control group comparison 



grades four, five and six 
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Follow-up of other integrated pupils 

a. Integrated projects pupils transferred from defacto 
segregated schools no longer in existence (group B) 

b. Integrated resident pupils previously attending 
schools to which pupils from defacto segregated 
schools were sent (group C) 

c. Effects of this project on pupils of groups B and 

C are to be assessed as follows: Standardized 

Achievement Testing conducted as a pre- and post- 
test basis in grades two and three and outlined 
above; attendance data for 1967-68 and 1966-67; 
teacher assessments of pupil attitudes and interest 
concerning self, school, and other pupils. 

3. Parent opinions on the effects of this program on inte- 
grated project pupils will be gathered by means of a 
questionnaire . 

4 . Food Services — Lunch 

a. Statistical information regarding the number of 
integrated project pupils to be served free 
lunches during the 1967-68 school year, the 
number of lunches actually served, and the cost of 
such a program. 

5. Transportation Services 

a. Statistical report of the study trips accomplished 
and the number of pupils involved in Project 
Aspiration and the total Compensatory Education 
Program. 

b. Statistical information regarding the number of 
pupils transported daily to and from school under 
Project Aspiration. 

6. Summary 

Three groups will be studied in relationship to school 
attendance, attitudes and interests of pupils, and 
standardized achievement test scores. One group will 
be an experimental control study matching students 
being transferred from Donner, Elder Creek and Camellia 
with students remaining at these schools which have been 
defined as defacto segregated. The second group will 
consist of students transferring from the Argonaut 
Elementary School to Alice Birney, Bear Flag, John 
Cabrillo, and Sutterville Elementary Schools. The 
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third group will consist of students going to Alice 
Birney# Bear rlag^ John Cabrillo, and Sutterville 
Schools who would normally be members of these student 
bodies. The district Research Office will analyze 
and report the research findings. Based on these find- 
ings, refinements in teaching these skills to these types 
of students in all schools, compensatory and non- 
compensatory, will be re-evaluated. 

Criteria for Selection of Pupils ; 



Pupils selected are those attending defacto segregated schools 
in Sacramento. With the start of the school year 1967—68, 
we will have three less schools defacto segregated by Board 
definition. The concentration of desegregation will be 
materially reduced at two other schools. Please see 
Project Aspiration Report No. 1 and Project Aspiration 
Report No. 2 in the Appendix. 

Amount of Time t 

Each pupil transferred to a receiving school is now a member 
of that school on a permanent basis. 

Non-Public Schools ; 

This program does not affect non— public schools. 

Organization of Children : 

Most of the schools that children are being transferred to 
are on a non-graded plan. This means that students will 
be able to proceed at their own rate without being grouped 
in an unnatural manner. 

In-Service Training Activities ; 

to Project Aspiration Report No. 1 and Project 
Aspiration Report No. 2 in the Appendix. 

T itle I Funds Requested ; 

Title I funds requested for these projects are as follows: 

An Education Plan to Alleviate the 111 Effects of Defacto 

$130,280; Food — Lunch, $25,942; Transportation, 

9io0f 611. 

Educational Consultants : 

Educational Consultants are used ' in a massive manner in our 
Inter-group Relations Work Shop and our Compensatory Work 
Shop. Other consultants are used for specific in-service 
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training meetings with school personnel. Please see 
Project Aspiration Report No. 1 and Project Aspiration 
Report No. 2 in the Appendix. 



Need for good health as evidence by proper hearing (4,800) 
Objectives ; 

1. The identification of pupils with hearing defects. 

2. Referral of these pupils for appropriate care. 

3. Informing and counseling with parents and others 
concerned . 

Activities ; 

Recognizing that anything that impairs or destroys a young 
child's hearing or retards his early language, social, 
emotional and informational growth seriously handicaps 
that child's opportunities for a full and productive life, 
the following audiometric services project is included in 
this proposal. The overall objective of this project has 
three major aspects; preventing the development or progress 
of disease which has already occurred, preventing the de- 
velopment or persistency of disability and preventing the 
dependency, destitution and other undesirable social effects 
that result from hearing handicaps. The more specific ob- 
jectives are the identification of pupils with hearing 
defects, referral of these pupils for appropriate care, 
and informing and counseling with parents and others con- 
cerned with the educational and vocational programs for 
pupils with hearing defects. 

Pupils in the grades specified in both public and non- 
public compensatory schools will be tested. In addition, 
those pupils who are to be dispersed to other schools 
as part of the district's desegregation plan for the 
1966-67 school year will be tested. 

A fully credentialed audiometrist assisted by a clerk- 

typist will do the necessary initial screening and re- 
testing. 




Coordinator ; Joseph H. Lynn, Dr. Gordon Manners tedt 



Audiometric Services 



Needs 
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Evaluation : (See Evaluation Plans for 1967-68 E.S.E.A. Project) 

This activity will be evaluated on the basis of data accumu- 
lated during the school year as follows: 

• 

1. The number of pupils by grade and school who were 
screened initially, those requiring two retests, and 
those referred for otological examination after 
conferencing with the parents. 

2. The number and kinds of educational recommendations 
made available to instructional personnel as a result 
of this activity. 

3. The number and kinds of referred cases, as to the 
nature of the findings and the dispositions of the 
cases . 

4. The number and kinds of non— handicapping hearing loss 

cases not referrable to other health agencies but who 
32»0 ]30 followed closely by health services depart- 

ment throughout their school experience. 

The evaluation report will be submitted to the deputy 
superintendent's cabinet for inclusion in the overall 
evaluation report prepared for the board of education. 

Criteria for Selecting Children : 

All children in the specified grade areas will be tested. 
A mount of Time ; r 

All pupils in specified grades will participate in the 
initial screening for an average maximum of twenty minutes. 
Inasmuch as the retesting, conferencing with parents and 
teachers, consulting with specialists are depended upon 
the nature of each case, no amount of time can be listed 
that would have meaning. 

Non-Public School Children : 

There is no difference in the amount of time available to 
the public and non-public school pupils. 

Organizing of Children ; 

This program will have no effect on the organization and 
grouping of children except as it might be related to defi- 
j^ite findings of misfunctions or malfunctions in hearing. 
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In-Service Training; 






The audiometrist will meet with individual and small 
groups of teachers to discuss the results of the tests. 

Amount of Title I Funds ; 

Title I funds requested for this program total $12,695. 
Educational Consultants ; 



This is a continuation of program in operation, 1966-67. 



Coordinator; Joseph H. Lynn, Fred Stewart, Frank Schimandle 



Teachers with sufficient skill and sensitvity (2,518) 
Objectives ; 

To increase the skill and sensitivity of teachers so that 
the education of deprived children in reading, other skill 
areas, verbal functioning, may be increased. 

Activities ; 

In order to insure the highest qualities of instructional 
leadership in the field of compensatory education, the 
Sacramento City Unified School District will conduct an 
intensive in-service training program for teachers, counselors, 
department chairmen, parents, administrators, and classified 
personnel in the following areas during the 1967-68 school 
year. 

1. In order that teachers and administrators can pin- 
point the ability level or range of culturally dis- 
advantaged children, programs will be developed in- 
volving consultants, television panels, workshops, 
and study groups, to establish guidelines for identi- 
fication. This project will involve all teachers, 
counselors, department chairmen, and administrators in 
compensatory education schools and selected teachers 
from receiving schools in the district's "Project 
Aspiration" program. 

2. Since trained and competent personnel are of vital 
necessity to a vigorous program of action, a concentrated 
effort will be made to identify the instructional needs 



None 




In-Service Training 



Needs 
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of the culturally disadvantaged student and develop 
a program which will provide more effective classroom 
teaching and such aid and support necessary to insure 
a teacher's success. This activity will propose the 
use of three demonstration teachers to work intimately 
with classroom teachers to upgrade instructional 
techniques. 

3. An in-service training program for teacher aides, 
nurses, clerks and custodians has been designed to 
insure effective use of this personnel in the 
instructional program. 

4. A five-week summer workshop will be designed for 150 
teachers, counselors, department chairmen, and 
administrators who are working in compensatory education 
schools. The workshop will provide a unique opportunity 
for this group to identify student ability levels, 
develop an understanding of the disadvantaged student's 
environmental handicaps and prepare materials which 

can be of practical use in the classroom. 

5. Some specific examples of some programs are listed 
below; 

Compensatory sponsored: Teacher Aides, Study Trips, 

English as a Second Language, Bus Matrons, Health 
Services, Mini-Approach to Teaching, Citizenship 
Program, Specialist Teachers of Reading, Safety 
Programs for Bus Matrons. 

District sponsored: Developmental Kindergarten Pro- 

gram, Total View of the Language Experience Approach, 

Art Experience for Young Children, Kindergarten-Primary 
Mathematics, Extended Readiness Program for First- 
Year Primary Pupils, Development of Visual Perceptual 
Abilities, Crafts in Elementary School, Family Life, 

Family Life Workshop, Family and Consumer Education, 

Outdoor Education. 

Evaluation : (See Evaluation Plans for 1967-68 E.S.E.A. Projects) 

Teachers, counselors, department chairmen, and administrators 
will be surveyed by means of comprehensive questionnaire to 
identify the value of each program proposed by In-service 
Training. The proof of success in our In-service Program 
is the change that takes place in our students. Therefore, 
the basic evaluation program outlined under Reading and An 
Educational Plan to Alleviate Defacto Segregation must 
become an integral part of the evaluation of this activity. 






Criteria for Selecting Children; 



All teachers in compensatory schools will be taking part 
in certain of the In-service Programs. Most others will 
be taking part in the remaining. 

Amount of Time ; 

t 

This will be a full year program on a continuing basis. 
Ko'.i-Public Schools : 

All proposed programs for In-service Training, demonstra- 
tion teachers, and the Summer School Workshop will be 
made available to the non-public school personnel. 

Plans for Organizing Children ; 

Not appropriate. 

In-Service Training Activities : 

See Activities. 

Title I Funds : 

Title I funds requested for this program total $111,286. 
Educational Consultants ; 

Educational consultants -will be used extensively in this 
program. $4,500 is directed for use in the In-service 
Training Program for educational, consultants. They will 
be used during the school year and during the summer 
workshop. 

This is a request for continuing an on-going program. 

VI . Duties and Responsibilities of Personnel 

A. Project Directors, Supervisory Staff, Teachers 

Joseph H. Lynn, Director, Compensatory Education 

Department $17,147.00 

This person will serve under the direction of 
the two segment assistant superintendents and 
will provide leadership and administrative 
direction for all phases of the district's 
compensatory education activities. He is 
designated as the contact person with the 
Office of Compensatory Education, California 
State Department of Education. He has the 
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direct administrative responsibility for all 
compensatory elementary schools in the district 
and direct administrative responsibility for all 
compensatory programs at other levels and in 
other schools. He shall work cooperatively with 
the Planning and Research Office in the develop- 
ment and in carrying out of evaluation studies 
needed to meet the requirements of the various 
projects . 

Henry J. Moeller, Director, Budget (30 per cent) $ 4,467.00 

He shall assume responsibility in cooperation 
with the Business Services Office for making 
reimbursement claims to appropriate state and 
federal offices. He will work cooperatively 
with the Budget Office in the preparation of the 
annual budget to insure inclusion of appropriate 
allocations, to implement approved projects, and 
to keep the Budget Office informed regarding the 
expenditures and reimbursements that can be ex- 
pected of various projects. 

Fred Stewart, Director, Staff Training Services 6, 574 » 00 

(50 per cent) 

This person will organize and direct all in- 
service training programs for both certificated 
and classified employees which will assist them 
to work more effectively with disadvantaged 
children. He will be responsible for overall 
planning of the in-service workshop. This 
person will be responsible for coordinating 
in-service training in Compensatory Schools and 
Project Aspiration Schools with an overall in- 
service training program in operation in our 
school district. 

Prank J. Schimandle, Staff Training Assistant 

(50 per cent) 7,356.00 

This person will assist the Director of Staff 
Training Services in organizing and supervis- 
ing in-service training programs for both 
certificated and classified employees which 
will assist them in working more effectively with 
disadvantaged children. He shall direct, guide, 
and coordinate the work of the three demonstra- 
tion teachers. 
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$ 1,500.00 



Project Assistant (6 weeks) 

This person will assist the Director, 

Compensatory Education Department, in 
writing, compiling, and distributing reports 
and applications to various agencies, and will 
be the contact person for all programs when 
the director is not available. 

Supervisor, Primary Summer School 1,200.00 

This person will be responsible for the coordi- 
nation of our expanding reading program which 
will be re-emphasized in our Summer School Read- 
ing Program for Compensatory Primary Students. 

Resource Teachers, Demonstration Teachers (3) 

These teachers will work under the direction 
of the Director of Staff Training Services 
in implementing our year-round in-service 
training program in both public and parochial 
shcools. They will assist teachers in im- 
proving their competence in working with 
disadvantaged children by conducting demon- 
strations and small-group in-service training 
sessions, observing teaching practices and 
suggesting techniques for improvement, select- 
ing and assisting in the development of 
appropriate teaching materials, and by assist- 
ing in conducting the summer workshop for 
certificated personnel. 

Resource Teachers, English as a Second Language (3) 

These teachers will prepare materials for 
students and teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools and field test the materials and methods 
used. They will develop a program for schools 
that will provide guidance and direction to 
the teaching of English as a second language 
to those students who enroll in schools who 
speak little or no English. In the elementary 
segment, the teacher will spend the majority of 
her time working with three public and non- 
public elementary schools in the older part of 
Sacramento where there are large numbers of 
non-English speaking students. In the secondary 
field, teachers will be assignee^ to Sutter Junior 
High School and Sacramento Senior High School. 
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Resource Teachers, English Language Arts (7) 

These teachers Wa.ll be assigned to specially 
equipped language arts centers in the secondary 
compensatory schools, both public and parochial. 

They will provide laboratory experiences to 
disadvantaged pupils whose remediation is not 
considered severe in speaking, listening, read- 
ing, and writing. 

Resource Teachers, Reading (14) 

These reading resource teachers will be funded by 
3 sources; Miller-Unruh, District ($5,000), and 
Title I. 0‘e will be assigned to each public 
elemental' -rpensatory school with the exception 
of Wash!:./ I where 3 will be assigned. They 
will work th primary teachers and students to 
prevent reading disabilities from occurring and 
will work with small groups who have evident 
disabilities . 

Resource Teachers, Reading (19) 

These teachers will be assigned to all elemen- 
tary and junior high compensatory schools, 
public and non-public, and six will be assigned 
to receiving schools in Project Aspiration. 

They will work with groups of eight to ten selected 
students who are seriously retarded in reading 
for twenty to forty mintues daily in specially 
equipped reading centers. They will provide 
specially equipped individual or small-group 
instruction to conform to pupils learning 
styles, to assist teachers, give classroom 
demonstrations, and provide suitable materials. 

Resource Teachers, Reduction of Class Size (14.5) 

These teachers will be hired reduce class size 
in kindergarten, fourth, fifth, and sixth grades 
in compensatory schools to a maximum of 30 . 

Resource Teacher, Specialist in Reading (1) 

Oscar Satow $12,316.00 

This person will work under the direction of 
the Director of Compensatory Education and will 
coordinate the reading program for disadvantaged 
children at the elementary and junior high 
school levels in both public and parochial 
schools. He shall hold regular meetings with 
reading and other teachers to help them keep 
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abreast of the newest ideas and findings in 
reading. He shall serve as a demonstration 
teacher working specifically in classrooms 
over fifty per cent of the time in assisting 
individual teachers with their problems in 
teaching reading. 

Resource Teacher, Study Trips (1) 

Michael Berrigan $ 8,036.00 

This teacher will be assigned to arrange for field 
trips, prepare study guides, and assist classroom 
teachers in making educational field trip 
experiences meaningful to disadvantaged pupils 
at all grade levels in both public and parochial 
schools. He will specifically be charged with 
arranging and directing study trips for 
students transferred from defacto segregated 
schools under Project Aspiration. 

B. Certificated Personnel, Other 

Counselor, Elementary (3) 

The elementary school counselors will be assigned 
to the receiving schools in Project Aspiration 
and Washington School. Their primary service 
will be concerned with the educational and 
social adjustment students make to their new 
school situation* They will work with 
students and parents in the school and in the 
field. They will also be charged with explor- 
ing literature and the field in an attempt to 
discover meaningful measuring devices which will 
give a direct and accurate picture of deprived 
children's ability. 

No Title I, Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, funds will be used to place 
or replace students under this proposal in 
any special complex of adjustment classes. 

These persons ' primary responsibility will be 
to direct a team of resource teachers in cooperation 
with school personnel to help achieve the educational 
and social adjustment of students who exhibit 
problems in these areas. 

Audiometrist (1) 

The audiometrist will test tiie hearing of all 
pupils in grades specified in both public and 
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non-public compensatory schools. In addition, 
she will test those pupils who are dispersed 
to other schools as part of Project Aspiration. 
She will individually re-test those pupils 
showing hearing problems and will identify 
pupils with hearing defects, referring them for 
appropriate care and informing and counseling 
with parents and others concerned with the 
educational and vocational programs as necessary. 

Librari?’" (1) 

This person will staff the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act Title I reading and 
language arts library at the school district |s 
Curriculum Development Center. She will assist 
in the ordering and processing of books and 
other materials purchased for our compensatory 
program. She will serve as a resource in 
materials to all teachers in all compensatory 
schools at all levels. 

Research Assistant (1) 

This person will serve under the immediate 
supervision of the Director of Educational 
Research Services and the general direction 
of the Assistant Superintendent of Planning and 
Research Services. He will conduct studies 
that relate to the evaluation of educational 
programs in all compensatory projects. He will 
analyze and interpret the results of tests 
administered in connection with the program of 
evaluation. He will conduct necessary studies 
of population characteristics to identify 
patterns and trends as a basis for planning 
compensatory programs. He will recommend, 
devise, and install procedures for proposed 
studies; develop and work with a technical 
staff on programming and machine processing 
of data; prepare and analyze quantitative and 
qualitative statistical data and prepare 
or assist in preparation of interpretive 
reports and graphic presentations of research 
material; recommend additional uses of existing 
data, modifications of procedures, and innova- 
tions of methods; and perform related duties 
as required. 

Demonstration Teacher (1) Summer 

One demonstration teacher to work four and 
one-half hours per day for 39 days to assist 
in planning for the orientation and in-service 
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training sessions and to assist and demonstrate 
effective team teaching practices in the six 
Compensatory Schools and the seven Receiving 
Schools during the Primary Summer Reading 
Program. 

Nurse, Summer School (1) 

One nurse will be hired to handle all health 
problems of students attending Compensatory 
Primary Summer Schools. This person will be 
hired for three and one-half hours per day 
for twenty-nine days. 

Teacher Librarians (2) Summer School 

These persons will be hired for three and 
one-half hours per day for thirty-one days to 
train the Neighborhood Youth Corp Library 
Clerks and teacher aides in the effective use 
of materials and to travel among the 
Compensatory Schools to assist in providing 
the needed library service. 

Curriculum Specialists (3) 

These persons would be charged with developing 
specific materials for Compensatory Schools 
and receiving students in Project Aspiration, 
as well as for the Primary Compensatory Summer 
Program. These are part time positions from 
April 15 through August 31, 1968. 

C. Non-Certif icated Personnel 

Accounting Technicians (2) 

These persons will serve in the Business Services 
Office and will perform accounting and auditing 
functions in connection with Title I Project. 

They will assist with the development of 
statistical and accounting data and reports which 
reflect accounting information for the revenue 
and expenditure of funds for Title I projects and 
programs; examine purchase requisitions for 
equipment, suppli :S , or expenses, and process 
all legally authorized requests; maintain a 
variety of accounts and records of department 
property, services, and activities; prepare 
financial statements for various federal funds 
and accounts; schedule, index, and file bills, 
vouchers, and other documents; perform a 
variety of difficult clerical work involving 
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the use of a typewriter, adding machine, and 
calculator; answer telephone inquiries regarding 
financial information and status of Title I 
fund accounts; and perform related duties as 
required. 

Buyer II (1) 

This person will work in the Purchasing 
Department to *perform the more responsible 
technical work involving the procurement of 
complex groups of materials, supplies, and 
equipment. He will receive, examine and 
process requisitions for complex groups of 
materials, supplies, and equipment; prepare bid 
specifications and assist in the negotiation of 
contracts; compare costs and evaluate the 
quality and suitability of materials, supplies, 
and equipment; investigate and recommend on 
sources of supplies; check vendor's compliance 
with legal requirements, maintain price and 
cost records on a variety of supply items and 
revise as necessary; analyze requisitions and 
make recommendations as to materials, supplies, 
and equipment whicn should be purchased on a 
contract basis; follow up purchase orders to 
insure receipt of proper quality and quantity 
on specified delivery dates; and perform 
related duties as required. 

Clerk IT (E.S.E.A. Library and Materials Center) (1) 

This person will provide all necessary clerical 
assistance for the operation of the E.S.E.A. 

Library and Materials Center. 

Clerk II, Special Services Office (1) 

This person will provide all necessary clerical 
assistance for implementing Title I services. 

Clerk II, Transportation Services {h) 

This person will provide all necessary clerical 
assistance for implementing Title I services. 

Clerk II, Primary Summer School 

This person will be employed six hours per day 
for thirty -five days to provide all necessary 
clerical assistance for the Compensatory Reading 
Primary Summer Program. 
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clerk II - Audiometr ist (1) 

This person will provide all necessary clerical 
assistance for the operation of the health services 
(audiometrist) activity. 

Clerk II - Audio-Visual (1) 

This person will provide all necessary clerical 
assistance for the operation of the audio-visual 
office relative to Title I projects. 

Clerk II - Personnel (1) 

This person will provide the necessary clerical 
assistance for the Personnel Services Office 
in implementing Title I services. 

Clerk II - Research (1) 

This person will give assistance to the Research 
Assistant who will have the primary responsibility 
for the oi.-going statistical evaluation of our 
compensatory program. 

Employees in this class perform a wide variety 
of duties which require the exercise of judgement 
and discretion. They may work in a situation where 
there is a clerical supervisor and where procedures 
and methods are prescribed# or they may work in an 
office where they are the only clerical employee 
and must determine when and how tasks are to be 
accomplished. Following initial instructions 
and within the scope of the assignment, employees in 
this class are expected to exercise good judgement 
and discretion in handling problems which may arise. 
They may have considf rable contact with students 
and teachers. 

Drivers, Bus, II (16) 

Under general supervision, to operate a large 
school bus over designated routes to transport 
students to and from school implementing 
Project Aspiration. Drives a bus daily over 
designated routes in accordance with time schedules, 
picking up and discharging students; escorts 
students across the street, stopping traffic when 
necessary; may transport students and teachers 
on field trips to various locations, choosing 
the best route and meeting time schedules for 
departure and arrival; services buses and carryall 
vans with gas and oil and checks tires and battery 
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keeps exterior and interior of vehicles clean 
and assists in maintaining vehicles in safe 
operating condition; keeps records of mileage, 
fuel, and oil, and prepares reports of driving 
hazards and incidents; and performs related 
duties as required. 

Head Driver (1) 

This person will be in direct charge of all 
transportation activities under Title I 
proposals. He will supervise all bus drivers 
in carrying out all duties enumerated. He will 
work under the Director, Compensatory Education 
Department, and will maintain and submit all 
records requested. He will work with the study 
trip resource teacher in the planning and 
implementing of study trips. 

Key Punch Operator, Management Information 

Services (1) 

This person will provide the necessary clerical 
assistance for short term and longitudinal 
study of Compensatory Education and Project 
Aspiration. 

Personnel Technicians (2) 

Under general supervision of the assistant super- 
intendent, Personnel Services, to perform 
complex clerical and technical work involving 
research, analyses, tabulation, and the prepara- 
tion of detailed statistical personnel reports; 
and to maintain the table of authorized posi- 
tions for centralized budgetary control of 
positions. 

Compiles and organizes data and reports on a variety 
of personnel transactions, practices, and procedures, 
and prepares statistical reports for the assistant 
superintendent. Personnel Services; prepares 
personnel transactions items for board agenda and 
official letters of notification to affected person- 
nel regarding action by the board; assists in the 
preparation of certificated class specifications; 
answers questionnaires relating to personnel 
policies, fringe benefits, and salaries; conducts 
special investigations and studies and gathers, 
tabulates and analyzes data for the preparation 
of reports; maintains budgetary table of 
authorized positions for both certificated and 
classified positions; checks budgetary authoriza- 
tion for new positions ar refers questionable 
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items to the assistant superintendent. Personnel 
Services; receives and distributes authorized 
requisitions to proper persons for recruitment 
and employment of needed employees; answers 
questions and gives information relating to the 
Personnel Services Office procedures and policies, 
in person and by telephone; operates a typewriter, 
adding machine, and calculator in the course of 
the work; and performs related duties as required. 

Programmer (2) 

These persons will work under the direction of the 
Dicector of the Management and Information 
Services Department. They will be responsible for 
all electronic data processing programming resultant 
from Compensatory Programs. 

Under direction, to participate in the initial 
planning and writing of programs for major 
projects to be processed by an electronic data 
processing machine and related equipment; to 
make necessary program tests, revisions, and 
corrections; to write procedures for electronic 
data processing machines and supporting equipment; 
and to do other work as required. 

Participates in the review and definition of 
problems, v/ith particular emphasis on the program 
assigned; prepares block diagrams to indicate 
operations to be performed from initial stages to 
completion of the job; develops detailed flow 
charts for logical machine operation; translates 
flow charts into coded instructions for movement 
of data in the data processing machine; checks 
programs to ensure flexibility, efficient machine 
utilization, and dependable results; prepares 
operation instructions and procedures; on 
occasion, operates the console in processing 
programs; trains personnel in console operation; 
and performs related duties as required. 

Secretary, Budget Office, 50 per cent of time (1) 

This person will handle all necessary clerical and 
stenographic work in the Budget Office which is 
due to the Compensatory Program. 

Secretary I, Compensatory Education Department (i) 

This person will give all needed clerical and 
secretarial assistance for the operation of the 
Compensatory Education Department. 
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Secretary 1 , In-Service Training (1) 



This person will provide all necessary secretarial 
and clerical assistance in the in-service training 
component. 

Under general supervision, to act as secretary 
to an administrative official at the school 
district offices; to perform a wide variety of 
difficult clerical duties, some of which 
involve taking shorthand notes and transcribing 
them on a typewriter; and to perform tasks 
which require the use of a typewriter. 

The performance of secretarial and clerical 
duties assigned to a Secretary I requires that 
the employee possess a thorough knowledge of the 
rules, regulatiOi:s, and policies of the school 
district, the ability to apply this knowlege 
in answering questions directed to the 
administrator's office, and to complete independ- 
ently a variety of difficult clerical tasks. 

Duties are assigned with only general instructions 
of procedures to be followed and the results 
expected; and these results are usually reviewed 
only on completion of the assigned tasks. 

Teacher Aides (38) 

Teacher aides will assist teachers in clerical 
record keeping, preparing materials, and in the 
overall guidance of students* activities 
involving games, arts and crafts, and various 
recreational activities. They will assist 
teachers in helping individuals and small groups 
participate in follow-up classroom activities 
and during field trips. 

Teacher Aides, Primary Summer School (36) 

Teacher aides will assist teachers in the Primary 
Summer School for Compensatory Schools in clerical 
record keeping, preparing materials, and in the 
overall guidance of students* activities involving 
games, arts and crafts, and various recreational 
activities. They will assist teachers in helping 
individuals and small groups participate in 
follow-up classroom activities and during study 
trips . 
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Bus Matrons (16) 

Walking Matrons (5) 

While the emphasis for these employees will be 
on safety, there are many other important jobs 
they will do: 

1. They will supervise students on the bus and 
those walking and help teach them proper 
behavior . 

2. They will help students, especially younger 
ones, to keep track of their personal and school 
belongings; thereby, help teach these students 
responsibility and respect for property. 

3. They will supervise students at bus stops and 
getting on and off buses and those walking; 
thereby, teach these students manners and self- 
control. 

Custodians, h time (7) 

Switchboard Operator (^s) 

This person is to relieve switchboard from responsibility 
of Title I business. This funding pays for all district 
office telephone expense for Title I. 

D. Parents: 

All bus matrons and teacher aides are being hired from 
target areas. They are parents wherever possible. 

VII. Equipment, Facilities a nd Instructional Supplies Acquired with 
Title I 



A. Equipment 1965-1966 $373,670 

1966-1967 118,650 

B. Equipment to be purchased in 1967-68 with unit cost of 
$100 or more: 

11 - 54 passenger buses (second year lease purchase) 

1- 79 passenger bus (second year lease purchase) 

2- 12 passenger vans (second year lease purchase) 

Transportation Cost $36,110 

Additional Computer Core (third and final year 

lease purchase) 1,514 
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The buses are to be used in our desegregation project and 
for study trips. The computer core is to extend our 
research capabilities for Title I projects. 

C. Total amount in 200 (other) Category for 1966-67: $80,703 

D. The district Research Office in projecting for 1967-68 took 
into account all housing needs for Title I Projects and the 
district facilities are providing the same. 

VIII. Integration Statement : 

A. Based on the policy adopted by the Board of Education on 
October 4, 1965, defacto oegregation currently exists in 
five of the district’s fifty-seven elementary schools as 
indicated below. 



Washington 


(white of Spanish surname. 


56.3%) 


(Target 


School) 


Camellia 


(Negro, 


85.2%) 


(Target 


School) 


Argonaut 


(Negro, 


74.6%) 


(Target 


School) 


Donner 


' :Jegro, 


64.0%) 


(Target 


School) 


Riverside 


(Oriental, 


51.9%) 







Eleven additional elementary schools have a total minority 
group population in excess of fifty per cent. 

During each of the three preceding years, there were five 
defacto segregated elementary schools resulting from high 
concentrations of Negro pupils. Because of Project 
Aspiration, this situation has been materially improved. 

None of the junior or senior high schools is defacto segregated 
according to the board definition. It is interesting to note, 
however, that at the junior high school level, Lincoln ranks 
at the top in relation to the white of Spanish surname. 

Oriental and total minority group pupil populations. 

Both the number and percentage concentration of Negro pupils 
at each level and for the total district have increased each 
year during the four-year history of this study. The 
Oriental population at the senior high level has followed 
this same increasing pattern while just the opposite 
pattern has been exhibited at the junior high level. Al- 
though the Oriental enrollment for the total district has 
increased each year since 1963, the percentage concentration 
actually has decreased since the xall, 1965. The only 
pattern exhibited by the Oriental population at the 
elementary level has been a decrease in the percentage 
concentration since the fall, 1964. 

The percentage changes for the Negro and Oriental pupil 
populations as well as the total district pupil population 
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for the fall of 1966 when compared with the corresponding 
numbers in the fall of 1963 were as follows! 



Level 



Elementary 
Junior High 
Senior High 
Total District 



Per Cent Change 

Total 

Negro Oriental Disti ict 

+28.5% + 5.4% + 8.2% 

+47.1% -11.5% - 0.1% 

+39.8% +89.4% + 7.7% 

+33.7% +13.7% + 6.2% 



Since the fall of 1963, the growth in the pupil populations 
of both the Negro and Oriental ethnic groups has exceeded 
that of the total district. Whereas this pattern has 
appeared at all levels within the Negro population, it is 
evident that within the Oriental population the large 
numbers of pupils that have progressively passed from the 
junior high level to the senior high level have not been 
replaced by equal numbers from the elementary level. It is 
conceivable, therefore, that within the next three years 
the percentage increase within the Oriental population will 
be less than that of the total district at all levels. 



Before Project Aspiration there were two other schools which 
were defacto segregated by Board definition. These were 
American Legion and Elder Creek. American Legion was 
closed as an elementary school facility and students were 
transferred to schools which had a small number of minority 
pupils and portions of the Elder Creek school district were 
transf err“ed to schools which had a small number of ethnic 
minority pupils. These schools are no longer segregated 
by Board definition. See Research Report No. 8, dated January 
18, 1967, THE ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF PUPIL POPULATION OF THE 
SACRAMENTO CITY UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT, FALL, 1966. This 
report is in the Appendix, 

B. The second phase of our desegregation plan is the closing 
of Argonaut School as an elementary facility this fall. 
Students are being transferred to four high socio-economic 
schools in South Land Park. This will bring a total number 
of students being transferred this year to schools with 
small numbers of minority pupils to approximately 1,300. 

These students are being transferred from American Legion, 
Argonaut, Camellia, Donner, and Elder Creek. 

C. Our district does not believe that Compensatory Education 
is a substitute for integration. Neither does it believe 
that integration is a substitute for Compensatory Education. 
Both must become an integral part of our district's com- 
pensatory plan. 
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The Sacramento Board of Education has stated defacto 
segregated schools do not allow for equal education 
opportunities. Our district is moving to do away with 
all segregation in the district. We have one school, 
Washington, in the target area where nothing has been done 
as yet. We have established a committee of Mexican- 
Americans to help the district resolve this problem. 

The district had committed itself to take action at the 
Washington School this fall. However, because of the 
uncertain housing conditions relative to the Field Act, 
it was decided to postpone any action until 1968-69. Our 
district is exploring the educational complex as the long 
term solution to our educational and segregation problem. 

See Research Report No. 14, dated June 7, 1967 in the 
Appendix. The topic is POSSIBLE PLANS FOR MEETING THE 
LONG RANGE FACILITY NEEDS IN THE SACRAMENTO CITY UNIFIED 
SCHOOL DISTRICT. 

At a board meeting on May 23, 1966, the Board of Education 
directed the Superintendent to propose an educational plan 
for the partial alleviation of defacto segregation in the 
Sacramento City Schools. An educational program using 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Economic Opportunity 
Act, and District funds has been developed. 

There is evidence to prove the quality of children's aca- 
demic performance depends on the socio-economic character 
of the school they attend regardless of the status of the 
child. The segr''.gated child, minority or majority, is 
likely to remain a part of the educational and social 
problem as he grows up instead of becoming a part of the 
solution. Segregated schools cannot prepare children of 
any color for a full life in our democracy. These are 
the primary rationale for Project Aspiration. 

Success in the reading skills and the other related 
language arts skills including speaking, listening, and 
writing is almost equated 100 per cent with success in 
school. The ability to read and be successful in the 
other language arts skills is vital to the self-image, 
personal development, academic, social and economic suc- 
cess of an individual. Whenever a student fails to succeed 
there is a loss to the community and to all society. De- 
ficiencies in these areas usually stem from early exper- 
iences of youth — educational, cultural and economic. If 
the services we provide can substantially help students in 
their reading and applied language arts, we can expect 
improvement in attitude, behavior, and in other basic 
subjects. 

Six language arts specialists will be assigned to the 
receiving schools to rifle in on the language art de- 
ficiencies of children from the sending schools. Great 
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care will be taken to keep these services discreet. All 
materials, supplies, books, services, and equipment 
enumerated ^or use by Reading Resource Teachers will be 
available for these teachers* use. 

The number of students who will be transferred under the 
Project Aspiration plan in the fall of 1967 will be 1,300. 
Therefore, a significant percentage increase of resource 
teaching time in receiving schools will be available for 
students identified as being in need. The teaching time 
allotted to each school will depend upon the numbers and 
severity of reading problems identified. Adjustment 
problems of an educational and social nature are likely to 
occur in some of the receiving schools. The reading 
resource teacher will be teamed with the regular teacher, 
counselor, nurse, principal and other personnel as needed. 
This team will work with students, parents, and school 
to affect a change in the students' adjustment. 

Four reading specialists will be furnished to Project 
Aspiration Schools through funds under the Miller-Unruh 
Reading Act. Matching funds for these services will be 
provided by the school district. 

The Office of Intergroup Relations will have three certifi- 
cated and non-certif icated persons available for consulta- 
tion and services for the nineteen Project Aspiration 
receiving schools. 

Two elementary school counselors will be assigned to the 
receiving schools. Their primary service will be concerned 
with the educational and social adjustments students make 
to their new school situation. They v;ill work with stu- 
dents and parents in the school and in the field. They will 
also be charged with exploring literature in the field in an 
attempt to discover meaningful measuring devices which 
will give a direct and accurate picture of deprived 
children's ability. 

No Title I, Elementary and Secondary Education Act, funds 
will be used to place or replace students under this pro- 
posal in any special complex of adjustment classes. 

These persons' primary responsibility will be to direct 
a team of resource teachers and other staff members in 
cooperation with school personnel to help achieve the 
educational and social adjustment of students who exhibit 
problems in these areas. 

An integral part of our in-service training and professional 
development program will be focused on teachers in receiving 
schools. These teachers will be eligible for our in- 
service training workshop during the summer and the 
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inter-group relations workshop; an on-going in-service 
program for personnel at receiving schools has already 
been established and will be amplified; demonstration 
teachers will be available for consultation services by 
these teachers as well as materials and techniques which 
the dem.onstration teachers have developed. 

The objectives of the study trips are to give all 
elementary compensatory children the experience of 
visiting and studying places of interest which are 
within a day’s traveling distance of Sacramento. Many 
places of historical, economic, cultural and educational 
interest will be visited. This project is designed to 
provide first-hand experiences which are usually denied 
the child from a low socio-economic environment. Funds 
are provided in this activity to be used specifically 
for students at receiving schools. These trips will be 
on a planned and coordinated basis and will be taken 
after school and. on weekends. Our Resource Teacher for 
Study Trips will develop significant study trip plans 
which all students should take. 

All students from the sending schools will receive 
audiometric services on a discreet basis. This is 
necessary to identify students who may have hearing prob- 
lems and to see if their problem is a misfunction or a 
malfunction. 

Under our district and Economic Opportunity Act programs, 
study centers are established at compensatory schools. A 
study program will be established with Economic Opportunity 
Act funds in cooperation with the Community Welfare 
Council in the American Legion and Argonaut districts 
so these students may be provided with remedial instruction, 
supervised study, enrichment activities and personal devel- 
opment classes after school. This study center will be 
staffed with teachers from the receiving schools and 
serviced by volunteer tutors through the cooperation of 
the Community Welfare Council. 

Because many children from the sending schools are from 
economically deprived homes and because they will not 
be able to go home for lunch, we propose a free lunch 
program for these students. Criteria for eligibility 
for free lunches are being developed in cooperation 
with the County Welfare Department. 

Transportation to and from school will be provided for 
all students who live beyond the district policy for 
walking in Project Aspiration, A late bus will also be 
provided to insure students may take part in after school 
community and school sponsored activities. Buses will 
also be available to transport students and parents to 
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regular night functions at the receiving schools. As 
well, the buses will provide transportation from the 
receiviT'j schools to the study centers established. 

Children v/ill be placed basically in non-graded elementary 
programs which allow complete horizontal placement. The 
superintendent has informed principals of Project Aspira- 
tion schools that they must make sure no grouping will be 
done in these schools which would defeat the purpose of 
Project Aspiration. 

Parents are to be made an integral part of our plan for 
desegregation and integration. Many meetings and 
conferences have already been held and many more will 
be held. Transportation will be provided parents to attend 
school functions. See reports on Project Aspiration No. 1 
and No. 2 in the Appendix. 

See reports on Project Aspiration No. 1 and No. 2 in the 
Appendix regarding in-service training. 



SPECIFIC PLANS FOR REDUCTION TO 80% LEVEL: $858,517 



This plan basically calls for a complete withdrawal of our 
Summer Program including the Compensatory Summer Workshop, the 
Language Summer Program for Primary Students, and salaries for 
12-month employees for the months of July and August. It also 
calls for a reduction in our Teacher Aides and Bus Matrons time 
allotment. The Study Trip Program would be reduced to local 
study trips. Supplies and publications would also be limited. 
Fixed charges would correspondingly be lower. The English as 
a Second Language Program would be continued at the elementary 
school, but of necessity its expansion to include junior and 
senior high school would be cancelled. The counseling program 
at Washington would not be initiated. 

Details of program reduction as follows: 



Reductions 



English Language Arts 



Temporary salaries 


$ 220 


Books 


100 


Supplies 


100 


Study Trips 


2C0 


Repairs (Equipment) 


100 


English as a Second Language 




Junior and Senior High 




Teachers 


18,000 


Books 


500 


Publications 


400 


Supplies 


400 


Fixed Charges 


895 


Reading 




Summer School Principal 


2,199 


Extra Service (Teachers) 


750 


Extra Service (Librarians) 
Clerk E.S.E.A. Library 


650 


()$ time) 


2,262 


Clerk and Teacher Aides, 




Summer School 


9,750 


Publications 


1,000 


Supplies 


700 


Nurse, Summer School 


1,000 


Repairs (Equipment) 


400 


Fixed Charges 


200 


Summer Salaries 


2,557 



Sub- total Total 



$ 



720 



20,195 



21,468 



59 
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Reductions Sub-total 



Reduction of Class Size 



Summer Salaries $ 1,144 $ 1,144 



Teacher Aides 



40 Teacher Aides 


ih reduction) 


60,200 




FxX0{J C}i3ir^0S 


12,667 


•7 9 oo^ 

# ^ ^ U M # 


Alleviation of Defacto 


Segregation 






1 Counselor (Washington) 


11,000 




Publications 


lOO 




Supplies 


400 




Study Trips 


200 




Fixed Charges 


550 




Summer Salaries 


3,314 


15,564 


Food Services 


Lunches 


9,000 


9,000 


Transportation 


Bus & Walking Matrons 


17,200 




Overtime (Study Trips) 


500 




Gasoline, Oil (Study Trips) 


1,700 




Fixed Charges 


2,600 


22,000 


In-Service Training 


Workshop 


50,850 




Summer Salaries 


2,655 


53,505 



Total Reduction 



60 
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Total 



$216,483 



Planned Reduction to 80%; $857 , 517 



raOJECT rARTICIPANTS 



NUMBER OF CHILDREN TO PARTICIPATE IN PROJECT 


GRADE OR 
GRADE GROUPINGS 
("X" Mcb traJt 
hvtl to hr ttrvtd) 


ENROLLED IN 


NOT 

EN- 

ROLLED 

IN 

ANY 

SCHOOL 


TOTAL 

(Cols. 

2+S+Y) 


PUlUC 

SCHOOLS 


NON. 

PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS 


1 


1 


5 


4 


i 


1 


Q PRE-KINDERGARTEN 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


Q KINDERGARTEN 


432 


0 


0 


432 


3 


GRADES 

a[B 


1 1 214 


214 


0 


1,428 


4 


4£] bQ i|2 


942 


212 


0 


1,154 


S 


tQ t[3 


582 


36 


0 


618 


4 


log] 1T[B 


1,059 


109 


0 


1,168 


? 


□ UNGRADED 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


totau 


4,229 


.571 


0 


4,800 


f 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN 
(in tbovUotol) NOT IN 
ANY OTHER FY lUT PROJECT 


4,229 


571 


0 


4,800 


to 


TOTAL NUMBER OF 
CHILDREN IN PROJECT 
AREA (urns trade levels) 


12,552 


1,54 


4 0 


L4,096 


NUMBER OF PARENTS TO PARTICIPATE IN THIS 
PROJEa 


NUAUEI 


R 

0 



PROJECT STAFF MEMBERS 



NUMBER OF STAFF MEMEERS TO BE ENGAGED IT SOURCE OF 
SAURY 



HAND. 

lOOK 

IV 

CLASS 

NO. 


MAJOU 

ACTIVITY 

ASSIGNMENT 


SALARY 

INCLUDED 

IN 

PROJECT 

lUDGET 


SALARY 
NOT IN- 
CLUDED IN 
PROJECT 
SUDGET 


UNPAID 

VOLUN- 

TEERS 




i 


i 


- ^4_ __ ' 


2230- 

01 


teacher 

□ PRE-KINDERGARTEN 


0 


0 


0 


@ KINDERGARTEN 


1.5 


16 


0 


S) ILf lENTARY 


47 


138 


25 


Q SECONDARY 


11 


20 


0 


□ HANDICAPPED 


0 


0 


0 


02 


TEACHER AIDE 


40 


0 


0 


03 


LIBRARIAN 


0 


4 


0 


04.03 


SUPERVISION-ADMIN. 


4 


34 


0 


10 


CLERICAL 


17 


35 


0 


lS-17 


COUNSELING, 
PSYCHOLOGIST OR TESTING 


3 


8 


0 


IS-lt 


SOCIAL WO RK-AHEN DANCE 


“cr 


0 


0 


20 


NURSE 


0 


8 


0 


21 


PHYSICIAN 


0 


1 


0 


22-23 


DENTAL 


O' 


0 


0 


M-14 

24-31 


OTHEO 


43 


36 


0 


YOTALt 


166.5 


“JUD 


2b 



NUMBER OF STAFF MEMBERS TO RECEIVE IN-SERVICE TRAINING 



MAJOR ACTIVITY ASSIGNMENT 


NUMIER 


2230.01 


TEACHER 


200 


2230.02 


TEACHER AIDE 


38 


2239.03-31 


OTHER 


31 


TOTAlt 


269 



PROJECT BUDGET (Ertlmottd amount of Ttrof tundt nqutnd tor projoet oporation and romtructlon at school fodliHot) 



A 



OPERATION — Cost diroctly attrlbutobla to projret activHios and sorvteos 



HANDIOOK II 
CLASS. NO. 

1 


EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT 
2 


ESTIMATED AMOUNT OF FEDERAL FUNDS 


SAURIES 

3 


CONTRACTED 

SERVICES 

4 


OTHER EXPENSES 

S 


TOTAL 

4 


too 


ADMINISTRATION 


44.264 




1.600 


45.864 


200 


INSTRUCTION 


572.850 




10.860 


583.710 


300 


ATTENDANCE SERVICES 










400 


HEALTH services 


10.961 




788 


11.749 


SOO 


PUPIL TRANSPORTATtON SERVICES 


86.459 




11.800 


98.259 


400 


OPERATION OF PUNT 


16.990 




2.000 


18.^90 


700 


MAINTENANCE OF PLANT 






300 


300 


100 


FIXED CHARGES 






51.445 


51.445 


300 


FOOD SERVICES 






8.000 


8.000 


1000 


STUDENT.IODY ACTIVITIES 










tlOO 


COMMUNITY SERVICES ^ 










i2ro 


REMODELING (Lets tban $2000) 






2,000 


2,000 


1230 


EQUIPMENT 






38.200 


38.200 


TOTAlt 


731,524 




126,993 


858,517 



B 



CONSTRUCTION - Cost dirsctfy attributoblo to construction of school fodUtios roquirod tor opsrotlon of projoet (Sso Instructions) 



CLASS. NO. 
1 


EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT 
2 


ESTIMATED AMOUNT 
3 


I2I0« 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES FOR SITES 


0 


1210b 


SITES AND SITE ADDITIONS 


0 


1210c 


IMPROVEMENTS TO SITES 


0 


I220« 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES FOR lUILDINGS 


0 


1220b 


NEW lUILDINGS AND lUILDiNG ADDITIONS 


0 


1220c 


REMODELING (tlOOO or more) 


0 


1230 


EQUIPMENT {Not itiduded under BA above) 


0 



TOTAlt 



0 
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Planned Reduction to 80%: $857,517 




C( NO. 



11 

12 

13 

55 



OM6CTIV6 

To change, posit ■ teachers insight, 

skill, and sensit:xvitv. ^ 

To improve classroom performance in 

reading beyond e xpectations. — 

To improve classroom performance in 

othar skill areas bevond expeatations . 

To raise educational, personal , and vocational aspirations 
of students formerly attendi ng segregated schools,. 



22 



To imorove children 
* 






verbal functioning. 



If 



11 



34 



To increase their expecta 



tions of success in school. 



TYPES OF DEVICES TO IE USED IN iVAlUATION fT* o« mony at opply) 



A 


MEASUIING INSTRUMENTS 


• 


OTHER EVALUATIVE DEVICES 








AREAS OF MEASUREMENT 




-- ANECDOTAL RECORDS, TEACHER RATINGS, 

1 1xt REACTIONS, AND INTERVIEWS 

, ri ADMINISTRATIVE AND OTHER OISERVER 
* IxJ RATINGS AND REACTIONS 

3 Q OTHER {Spteihit Parent and 
Pupil Reactions 






TYPE OF TEST 


ACHIEVE* 

MENT 


AIILITY 


ATTI- 

TUDE 


IS* 

HAVIOR 


OTHER 






1 


STANDARDIZED TESTS (National Normi) 


X 


X 












2 


STANDARDIZED TESTS (Local Norm) 
















1 


NGN-STANDARDIZED TESTS 


X 













SUAUAAIY OESCIIFTION OP INSTlUaiONAl AQlVlTIES AND SEIVICES TO IE INCIUOED IN TlilS MOJEa IS**. lnttrueflon$ for eo* numbors for 
octMty and ttrvico oroo*. and for abbrmftathns for eolumns 3-6) 



CODE 

NO. 

1 


w GWSFOVW own woFor. .w, - ^ - 

INSTRUCTIONAL AND SERVICE AREAS 
2 


IN- 

STRUC- 

TIONAL 

LEVEL 

3 


LOCA- 

TION 

OF 

ACTIVITY 

OR 

SERVICE 

4 


TYPE 

OF 

CHILD- 

REN 

I 


TIME 


NUMIER OF CHILDREN 


ESTIMATED 

COST 

10 


OF 


ENROLLED IN 


NOT 

ENROLLED 

IN 

ANY 

SCHOOL 

9 


ACTIVITY 

OR 

SERVICE 

4 


fUlLIC 

SCHOOL 

7 


NON- 

fUlLIC 

SCHOOL 

• 


A INSTRUC 


TIONAl AREA 












■ 






114 


English Language Arts 


s 


■POBT 

NP 


Uro| 

Dele 


Dur 


60C 


100 


0 


53,151 


115 . 


English as a Second 
lictncfUcicrG 


K.E 


PUB 

NP 


NENC 


DUR 

SS 


128 


-- 36_ 


0 


12,Q61_ 


116 


Reading 


£,S 


PUB 

iip 


NKNG 

DROP 


DUR 

SS 


1,260 


270 


0 


238,707 


132 


Reduction of Class Size 


K,E 


PUB 


NENG 

PROP 


DUR 

SS 


la-37-4 


0 


0 


127,979, _ 


133 


Teacher Aides 


K,E,£ 


PUB 

NP 


NENG 

DROP 


DUR 
SS . 


2,115 


286 


0 


59,874 


134 


Educational Plan to 
Alleviate Defacto Seqrea. 


K,E 


PUB 


DROP 

DELQ 


DUR 

AFT 


1,270 


0 


0 


114,716 


134 


Program for Neglected 
Children 


To be 


i sul: 


mitt 


SS 
ed at 


a la 


ter c 


at.«.:- 




1 SERVICE 


AREA 


212 


Food - Lunch 


E 


PUB 


DKLU 

DROP 


DUR 


450 


0 


0 


16,942 


216 


Health - Audiometric 


K,E,£ 


T0B“ 

1NP“ 


NENG 

DROP 


DUR 


2,000 


571 


0 


12,695 


225 


Transportation 


K,E,£ 


TUB" 

INP 


NENG 

DROP 


DUR 

AFT 


3,981 


571 


0 


164,611 


227 


In-Service Training 


K,E,£ 


PUBT 

NP 


NENG 

DROP 


SS 

AFT 

-DOR- 


3,729 


360 


0 


57,781 












WAX 

SS 


















































e ESTIMA' 


TED TOTAL COST (mui# ba tba aoma m amount roportsd in Itom 8a, coi, d) -* 


TOTAL E5T. COST 

$858,517 
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SACRAMENTO CITY UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Planning and Research Services Office 
June 28, 1967 

EVALUATION PLANS FOR 1967-68 E.S.E.A. PROJECTS 

Outline 



I, Elementary School Projects 
A. General Overview 

1. Project elements , . , , j 

a. Reading and Language Arts Program (with expanded 

program of study trips) 

b. Reduction of class size 

c. Teacher Aide Program 

d. An educational plan to alleviate the adverse 
effects of defacto segregation 

(1) Integration activities 

(2) Food services activities 

(3) Transportation activities 

(4) Spanish speaking counselor for an elementary 
school with a majority of pupils with 
Spanish surnames 

e. Teaching English as a second language 

2. Overall evaluation plans 

a. Standardized testing (pre- and post-testing) 

(1) Stanford Achievement Test— Total Reading: 
grades 2 and 3 (all compensatory schools) 

(2) California Achievement Test: grades 4, 5, and 

6 (all compensatory schools) 

— Reading subtest 
— Arithmetic subtest 
—Language subtest 

(3) California Test of Mental Maturity: grades 

4, 5, and 6 (3 of 13 compensatory schools and 
5 receiving schools for Project Aspiration) 

— Verbal sub test 

— Non-verbal subtest 
— Total test 

b. Ten per cent pupil sample study 

(1) Attitude inventory completed by classroom 

^ 0 c 1 CI 16 ]lS 

(2) Comparison of 1967-68 attendance with that of 
1966-67 

(3) Parent questionnaire on pupil attitudes and 
achievement 

c. Teacher questionnaire on the effectiveness of the 
various elements in the District's total program 
of compensatory education 
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d. Principal questionnaire, on the effectiveness of 
the various elements in the compensatory program 

Evaluation of Specific Projects 

1. Reading and Language Arts Project 

a. Resource teacher assessments of pupil growth in 
reading for those pupils assigned to the special 
reading program. These assessments are to be 
based upon 

(1) individual diagnostic reading tests, 

(2) experience gained in working with the children 
and 

(3) Ginn reading levels tests, 

b. Teacher and principal questionnaire items on the 
effectiveness of the project, 

2. Reduction of class size 

a. Statistical data relating class size status in 
the compensatory schools for 1967-68 to what it 
was in 1966-67, 1965-66, and (before E,S,E,A,) 
1964-65, 

b. Teacher and principal questionna^ire items on the 
effectiveness of this project, 

c. Standardized test data (see I-A-2-a) 

3. Teacher Aides 

a. Teacher and principal questionnaire items on the 
effectiveness of the teacher aides 

b. Standardized test data (see I-A-2-a) 

4. An educational plan to alleviate the adverse effects 

of defacto segregation 

a. Effects of desegregation efforts 

(1) Experimental and control group comparisons 

(a) Comparing pupils moved from (group A) 
and remaining in ( .roup MA) thru . 
compensatory schools classified as 
defacto segregated, 

(b) Employing standardized test results 
(ability and achievement) outlined in 
I-A-2-a, 

(2) Pollow-up of other integrated pupils 

(a) Integrated project pupils transferred 
from a defacto segregated school no 
longer in existence (group B) 

(b) Integrated resident pupils previously 
attending schools to which pupils from 
defacto segregated schools were sent 
(group C) 

(c) Effects of this project on pupils of 
groups B and C are to be assessed as 
follows: 

— standardized achievement testing 
conducted as a pre- and post-test 
basis in grades 2 and 3 as outlined 
in I-A-2-a 



— attendance data for 1967-68 and 
1966-67 

— teacher assessments of pupil atti- 
tudes and interest concerning self, 
school, and other pupils. 

(3) Parent opinions on the effects of this program 
on integrated project pupils (groups A and B) 
will be gathered by means of a questionnaire. 

b . Food services — lunch 

Statistical information regarding the number of 
integrated project pupils to be served free lunches 
during the 1967-68 school year, the number of 
lunches actually served, and the cost of such a 
program. 

c. Transportation services 

(1) Statistical report of the study trips 
accomplished and the number of pupils involved 
in the total compensatory education program. 

(2) Statistical information regarding the number 
of pupils transported daily to and from school 
under Project Aspiration. 

5. English as a second language 

a. Teacher assessment of pupil growth on an individual 
basis . 

b. Principal questionnaire item on the effectiveness 
of this project. 

II. Secondary School Project — English Language Arts and Reading 

A. A ten-class sample at each of the two junior and two senior 
high schools will be administered pre- and post-achievement 
tests. 

1. Junior high schools — Stanford Achievement Test, Reading 

2. Senior high schools — Metropolitan Achievement Test, 
Reading 

B. Opinions of concerned personnel at the four secondary schools 
gained through questionnaires. 

1 . Teachers 

2. English department chairmen 

3. Counselors 

4. Principals and/or vice principals 

III. District-Wide Projects 

A. Audiometric Services 

Statistical information describing the scope of the 
services provided. 

B. In-Service Training 

1. Opinions of teacher-participants in the in-service 
training activities gained through questionnaire items. 

2. Opinions of principals on the effectiveness of these 
in-service training activities gained through 
questionnaire items. 
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C. Program for Neglected Institutionalized Children 

1. Opinions regarding the program gained from 

a", the special teacher-counselor involved in the 
project, and 

b. the elementary teachers or secondary counselors 
of the pupils involved. 

2. Pre and post project information regarding the pupils 
in terms of the following: 

a. Citizenship grades, 

b. Academic grades, and 

c. School attendance. 
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OC 4904 

DEPARTMENT OP HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

OFFiCe OF EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON, 0. C 20202 

APPLICATION FOR FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 
for the Education of Children from Low-Income Families 
under Title I of Public Law 89-10 

PART 1-BASIC DATA 

Vlefise read the Instructions before completing this form. 

To be completed by Local Educational Agency once only, for Fiscal Year . 



TO IE comma by state educational agency 


STATE 

CODE 


COUNTY 

CODE 


iOCAi 

EOUCATIONAI 
AGENCY NO. 


SMSA 

CLASS 


MAXIMUM 
BASIC GRANT 










$ 


SIGNATURE OP SEA OFFICIAL 


DATE SIGNED 



AVERAGE PER PUPIL EXPENDITURE 
FROM NON FEDERAl FUNDS. 
iSee Instructions') 



Pf 









FY 

1966 






PURLIC SCHOOLS OPERATED iY LEA 

{i-dl 

TOTAL NUMIE^S^/cHOOLS 

73 



TOTAL ENROLLMENT 



51.841 



GRADE SPAN 



JL To 12 



CONCENTRATION OF CHILDREN FROM LOW-INCOME FAMILIES IN DISTRICT 



DISTRICT-WIOE PERCENTAGE, 

(lUm 3E •<- 3D)_ _l&^2t 



AVERAGE NUMIER PER SCHOOL 
AHENDANCE AREA -t/.^ 

(Ittm 3E -T- 2A) « XfiLZ 



CHILDREN RESIDING IN APPLICANT'S DISTRICT OF AN AGE 
APPROPRIATE TO ATTEND SCHOOLS O.*£SATE0 SY APPLICANT 

iValimO 1967 



NO. OF CHUOREN 



ENROLLED IN PUILiC SCHOOLS 



ENROLLED IN NON-PUILIC SCHOOLS 



NOT ENROLLED IN ANY SCHOOL 



U 51. 841 

_5,.89A. 

280 



(Add A, I, «nd C) TOTAL: 



NUMIER OF CHILDREN (In Item D) WHO 
COME FROM LOW.INCOME FAMILIES 



NUMIER 



SOurCS OF DATA USED FOR DETERMINING THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN FROM LOW-INCOME FAMILIES IN ITEM 3 ("X" at many at apply) 
U. S. CENSUS BUREAU C 



58.015 



10.746 



] FREE SCHOOL LUNCH 


1 [3 HEALTH STATISTICS 




J SCHOOL SURVEY 


F HOUSING STATISTICS 


"□ 



EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS 



AHENDANCE areas eligible for TITLE I PROJECTS 


NAME OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 


NUMIER OF CHILDREN 
RESIDING IN ATTENDANCE 
AREA SERVED 


TOTAL 


FROM LOW* 
INCOME FAMILIES 


NUMBER 


PER* 
CENT 
(Cof. 9 

-t- 2) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Elementary-Washington 


673 


458 


68 


- Elder iJreek 


556 


^39 


61 


. Lincoln 


440 


264 


60 


American Legion 


768 


438 


57 


Argonaut 


280 


146 


52 


Oak Ridge 


529 


265 


50 


Camellia 


500 


240 


48 


Donner 


559 


246 


44 


Ethel Phillips 


521 


229 


44 


Maple 


291 


116 


40 


Jededlah Smith 


541„ 


21L 


39 


Earl Warren 


478 


163 


34 


Bret Harte 


536 


161 


30 


Woodbine 


282 


68 


24 



CHARACTERISTICS OF EDUCATIONALLY DEPRIVED CHILDREN (RESIDING IN 
ELIGIBLE ATTENDANCE AREAS) WHICH INDICATE THEIR NEED FOR SPECIAL 
EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE UNDER TITLE I. (>«• Intirucliont for Cod. No. and 
Chorocteritlict.) 



ui 






12 



U 



2Z 






CHARACTERISTICS OF CHILDREN 



Teacher with insufficient » 

ftklll & aenaitlvlty 



Classroom Performance below 
level in reading 



Achievement below grade 
level In othar skill areas 



Low Level 

verbal functioning 



)gAt£d-&£hfifilS. 
Escpectation of 
s chool failure 



Poor performance on 





CERTIFICATION OF LOCAL EDUCATiONAL' AGENCY 



GRADE 

LEVEL 

OF 

CHILDREN 



K»E.S. 



lE.S 

tU£.S-. 
iU&_ 






.. 

K.E.S, 



NUMBER 

OF 

CHILDREN 



2.518 
-4.615 _ 
2.461_ 
.5^36 _ 
U533.- 

.4.615 . 



3,461 



I CCMTtFY that, to tha bast of my knowladga, iha IntarmoUon confo/nod haraln It comet end comptete. 



LEGAL NAME OF LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 

Sacramento City Unified School District 

MAILING ADDRESS {Slrttl, City or Touin, Zip Cede} 

P.O. Box 2271 

Sacramento, California 95810 



NAME AND TITLE OF AUTHORIZED LEA REPRESENTATIVE 

F. Melvyn Lawson by E. P* O'Reilly 
Superintendent _ Deputy Superintendent 



COUNTY 

Sacramento 



STATE 

California 




TELEPHONE (Art* Code 4tit No.) 

j 916 444-6060 ext. 256 



DATE SIGNED 

June 



21,=I94;L: 



NAME AND TITLE OF LEA CONTACT FEBSON 

Joseph H. Lynn, Director 

t ory E du ca ti o n Dep a r t ment 



I MAILING ADDRESS 

; P.O. Box 2271 
ga/»yflHi entn^ Calif. 9S810 



BUDGET BUREAU NO. S1-R5I8 
/tfPROVAt EXPIRES .-30 .7 



TELEPHONE NO. 

916 444-6060 
arf. 313 
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6. ATTENDANCE AREAS ELIGIBLE FOR TITLE I PROJECTS 



Junior High 

Will C. Wood 916 330 

Peter Lassen 1,103 . 276 

Senior High 

Sacramento 
Hiram Johnson 



2,500 550 22 

2,554 536 21 



E 



o 

ERIC 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL ATTENDANCE AREAS ELIGIBLE FOR TITLE I 
PROJECTS AND SOURCES OF LOW INCOME DATA 



The Sacramento City Unified School District has identified 14 
elementary schools, two junior high and two senior high schools 
as the "target” schools eligible for services provided with Title 
I funds. It is in these selected schools that we find the 
highest incidence of educational and economic disadvantagement 
among the students. Eleven of the "target" elementary schools 
are located in the pockets of poverty of this community. Of 
the remaining three "target" elementary schools, two are located 
on the fringes of the organized "poor" neighborhoods and the 
third is located in an area where more than 74% of the students 
are of the Mexican- American or Negro ethnic group. 

The. tables which follow provide information about the student 
population attending the "target" schools. 

Table I reports the number of students who scored in the low 
quartile on a 1965-66 administered standardized reading achieve- 
ment test. Tests were given to students in grades 5, 8 and 11 
and the report assumes that the results were a fair interpretation 
for all students in the schools. While achievement tests were 
given to students in other grades, the results of these tests are 
still not known. Information is also provided about students 
whose families are on the AFDC rolls and the ethnic distribu- 
tion of the student population comes from a survey conducted by 
the district during the previous school year. 

Tables II and III provide information by school district about 
the income level of families and the condition of housing as 
reported in the 1960 census. 

Table IV reports details of unsound housing, children on the 
AFDC rolls and unemployment for the four organized poverty 
neighborhoods who are located within the boundaries of the 
Sacramento City Unified School District. This information was 
compiled from the 1960 census. 

Table V reports the number of children on the AFDC rolls as of 
May 1, 1967. The report locates each child by school district 
of residence. 

A more recent report on unemployment is provided from a sample 
survey conducted last winter and early spring by Neighborhood 
Conservation. Project personnel. This report shows that among the 
employable residents who reside within the organized neighborhood 
areas there existed during the winter months the following per- 
centages of unemployment: 

Washington Neighborhood - 30% 

Glen Elder Neighborhood - 25% 

Oak Park Neighborhood - 20% 

South Side Neighborhood - 10% 
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ERLC 



08 *wi <mCT <Wt i a« , ’i i 



Hiraa JohaBOB 21 52f 161 84.1 6.1 6.5 2.6 

SacrttMBto 22 559 333 58.4 13.1 16.4 11.8 
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lUDCET lUREAU NO. St-RS18 
approval expires 6-30.47 



OE 4305 (R«v. 6-6A) 



department of health, education, and welfare 

OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 20202 

application for federal assistance 

FOR THE EDUCATION ^ »OM LOW-INCOME FAMILIES 

under Title I of Public Low 89-1 0 




CERTIFICATION OF LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 

rndotcr«;::l of chiw,.n From fowmcom. 

Fomfllti ot it» Forth In this oppileallon. 

. . . , J t ,i.f. Anni;^«ttan h eorrma and eompfoFo, »ho» »h# heal odoeoflonol aganey namad balow 



SCAI NAME OP LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 

Sacramento City Un ified School District 

mailing ADOIIESS City or Toum, Zip Code No.) 

p.o. Box 2271, Sacramento 95810 



NAME AND TITLEOf LEA CONTACT . 

Joseph H. Lynn, Director 
rnmpensatQrv E(^ neat ion Deot^ 
- IrRIkP title OP PROJEa 

Raising Aspirations 



mailing address 



"name and title of authorized lea REPRESENTATIVE 

E. P. O’Reilly, Deputy Superintendent FOR 

F . Me Ivy n Lay^son , Super ir*t endent 



TELEPHONE {Area Codt 4 i,«rNo.) >^TE SIGNED ri/r-i 

916 444-6060 x 256^ June 30, 1967 

lOT-mo 

ext. 313 



IS THIS PROJEO A CONTINUATION OP A TITLE I PROJECT 

approved in ft \9W 



Qm ,□ Ko 34-190-01-2142 




3 time schedule of project 

(bnttt of first and last 
activity or ttrvtct) 



VeGINNINO date (AIo., Day, Year) 

July 



NAME OF PUIIIC school 



FEDfERAL FUNDS REQUESTED 


AMOUNT 


A 


FOR PROJEa OPERATION* 
CFnItr omouftf from Iftm lA# 
CoIa 6) 


^1,075,000 


■ 


for PROJEa CONSTRUaiON 
(Fnftr omounf from Iftnt ll« 
Col. 3) 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

O 

1 

4^ 


C 


(Sum of A + •) ~ TOTAli 


^1,075,000 


FOR COOFEtATIVE FROJECTS ONLY 
{Chi nami of LBA for eocb icbool) 

2 






FROJEa FARTICIFANTS ^ ' 


A NUMiER OF CHILDREN TO FARTICIFATE IN FROJEa * 


•UDE OR 
GRADE GROUFINGS 
("X” taeh groit 
Inti to ht mvti) 


ENROLL! 

FUILIC 

SCHOOLS 


:D IN 

NON. 

FUILIC 

SCHOOLS 


NOV 

EN- 

ROLLED 

IN 

ANY 

ICHOOL 


TOTAL 

(Co/i. 

2+3+4) 


1 


2_ 


r 


_S 


s 


1 


□ FRE-KINDERGARTEN 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


Q KINDERGARTEN 


432 


0 


0 


432 


3 


GR/.DES 

1(2 20 2Q 


1,214 


214 


0 


1,428 


4 


4Q S0 sQ 


942 


212 


0 


1,154 


S 


fQ iO 


582 


36 


0 


618 


4 


10 Q 110 i2Qc 


1,059 


109 


0 


1,168 


7 


□ UNGRADED 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


lOTAb 


4,229 


571 


0 


4,800 


7 


NUMIER OF CHILDREN 
</m thovt told) NOT IN 
ANY OTHER FT IMT FROJECT 


4.229 


571 


0 


4.800 


10 


TOTAL NUMIER OF 
CHILDREN IN FROJECT 
AREA (M»« grodt Inth) 


.2,552 


1,54^ 


0 


14,096 


• s 


UMIER OF FARENTS TO FARTICIFATE IN THIS 
lOJEa 


NUMIER 

0 



HAND. 

iOOK 

IV 

CLASS 

HO. 


1 

MAJOR 

ACTIVITY 

ASSIGNMENT 


SALARY 

INCLUDED 

IN 

PROJECT 

lUDGET 


SAURY 
NOT IN- 
CLUDED IN 
PROJECT 
RUDGET 


UNPAID 

VOLUN- 

TEERS 




1 


2 


J 


---7 


2230- 

Oi 


TEACHER 

□ FRE.KINDERGARTEN 


0 


0 


0 




0 KINDERGARTEN 


1.5 


16 


0 




0 ELEMENTARY 


47 


138 


25 


0 SECONDARY 


13 


20 


0 


n HANDICAFFED 


0 


0 


0 


n 


TEACHER AIDE 


67 


0 


0 


13 


LIIRARIAN 


0 


4 


0 


044N 


SUFERVISION-ADMIN. 


5 


34 1 


0 


10 


CLERICAL 


18 


35 _ 


0— 


IM7 


COUNSELING. 
FSYCHOLOGlir OR TESTING 


4 


8 - 


0 


ii.i« 


SOCIAL WORK-ATTENDANCE 


0 


0 


Q-- 


20 


NURSE 


1 


8 


0 ... 


21 


FHYSICIAN 


0 


L- 


0 - 


22-23 


DENTAL 


0 


0- 




l|.|4 

24.31 


OTHER 


43 


36 






TOTAlt 1 199 . 5 


306 


r is 



NUMIEt OF STAFF MEMIEIS TO KECEIVE IN SEKVICE TKAININO 



MAJOE ACTIVITY ASSIGNMENT \ 



NUM&ER 



2330.01 



2230.02 



22M.03-3I 



TEACHER 



275 



TEACHER AIDE 



38 



OTHER 



31 



10TAU 




915.795 

CONSTRUCTION — Coif dlractly attrlbutabU to conitfwcfteii ef tchoot toelltHu raqvind For epyotten of t 



(Sm Inilrvcffoiii) 



CLASS. NO. 



I2I0« 



1210b 



1210c 



1220a 



1220b 



1220c 



EXFENUITURE ACCOUNT 
2 



FROFESSIONAL SERVICES FOR SITES 



SITES AND SITE ADDITIONS 



IMFROVEMENTS TO SITES 



FROFESSIONAL SERVICES FOR IU8LDINGS 



NEW lUILDINGS AND IUILDIN6 ADDITIONS 



REMODELING ( <20Qg ir more) 

EPUIFMENT {Sol intMtd undn t'A tboM) 




ESTIMATED AMOUNT 
S 

0 



nOJKT OIJEaiViS IELATED to CHAIAaERISTir^ OP IDUCATIONAllY OEFIIVID CHIID«EN AS MPOWED IN ‘ PAST l-IASIC DATA" hriructhm 
tor tod» noM ond ob/#eflvt*J 



CODS NO. 



55 



OUECTIVE 



TO change, positively, teacners insignt, 



skill/ and sensitivity. 



12 



To improve classroom performance in 

reading beyond expectations. 

To improve classroom performance in 

other skil l areas beyond expectations 
■ ■ 



13 



vocational aspirations 



55 



UUilCX ~ 

To raise educational/ personal/ and . , - 

of students formerly attending segregated schools. 



09 



'Pr» itnnrove children’s verbal functioning* 



34 



increase their expectations of success in school* 



10 



MEASURINO INSTRUAAENTS 


TYPE OF TEST 


AREAS OF MEASUREMENT 


ACHIEVE. 

MENT 


AIILITY 


AHI* 

TUDE 


IE- 

HAVIOR 


OTHER 


1 


STANDARDIZED TESTS (National Norms) 


X 


X 








2 


STANDARDIZED TESTS (Local Norms) 












3 


NON'STANDARDIZED TESTS 


X 











OTHEI EVALUATIVE DEVICES 



^ ANECDOTAL RECORDS, TEACHER RATIN6S, 
lQ REACTIONS, AND INTERVIEWS 



, r-i ADMINISTRATIVE AND OTHER OISERVER 
^XJ RATINGS AND REACTIONS 



sQ OTHER (spetiff)-. Parent and 
Pupil Reactions 



11 



CODE 

NO. 

1 


INSTRUCTIONAL AND SERVICE AREAS 
2 


IN. 

STRUC. 

TIONAL 

LEva 

3 


LOCA. 

TION 

OF 

ACTIVITY 

OR 

saviCE 

4 


TYPE 

OF 

CHILD- 

REN 

1 


TIMS 


NUMIER OF CHILDREN | 


ESTIMATED 

COST 

10 


OF 

ACTIVITY ■ 
OR 

SERVICE 

4 


ENROLL 

fUlLIC 

SCHOOL 

7 


ED IN 
NON- ‘ 
PUILIC 
SCHOOL 

• 


NOT 

INROLLED 

IN 

ANY 

SCHOOL 

7 


A INSTRUC 


riONAL AREA 


















114 


Encrlisb T.anquaqe Arts 


s 


PUB 

NP 


Drop 

Delq 


Dur 


600 


100 


0 


53/871 


1 1«5 . 


English as a Second 
Lanauaae 


K ^ jZi # £ 


PUB 

NP 


NENC 


DUR 

SS 


328 


36 


0 


32/256 


116 


Readina 


E.S 


PUB 

NP 


NEN6 

DROP 


DUR 

SS 


1,260 


270 


0 


260,175 


132 


Reduction of Class Size 


K.E 


PUB 


NENG 

DROP 


DUR 

SS 


1,374 


0 


0 


129/123 


133 


Teacher Aides 


K,E,£ 


PUB 

NP 


NENG 

DROP 


DUR 

SS 


4,229 


571 


0 


132,761 


134 


Educational Plan to 
Alleviate De-Facto Seg. 


K,E 


PUB 


DROP 

DELQ 


DUR 

AFT_ 


1/270 


0 


0 


130,280 


134 


Program for Neglected 
Children 


To b€ 


: sub 


mitt 


55 
ed at 


a la 


ter d 


ate 




t SERVICE 


AREA 








212 


Food - Lunch 


E 


PUB 


DELQ 

DROP 


DUR 


450 


0 


0 


25,942 


216 


Health - Aduiometric 


K,E,£ 


PUB 

NP 


NENC 

DROP 


DUR 


2,000 


571 


0 


12,695 


225 


Transportation 


K,E,£ 


PUB 
1 NP 


NENG 

DROP 


1 DUR 
• AFTs 


3,981 


. 571 


0 


186,611 


001 


In-service Training 


K,E,i 


PUB 

NP 


NENC 

DROI 


; AFT 
> DUR 


3/729 


1 360 


0 


111,286 






• 






SS 




























































C ESTIMATED TOTAL COST (mutt bt tht «omt at omouni nporttd la ft»m 8a, eol. 6) • 



TOTAL EST. COST 

$ 1,075/000 
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COPY 1- STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 









■,tsc.«t HOW Wt tWCAtlONM AOtNl. *ND COMMUNIIY AOlO H *«>«I MVeiOfMENT O, 

«OKa Wlivims and $MVICfS. UHuH •■SM.m«M b, Cmmmlr Aa.«« *f’ir f«'". 



Gee Comprehensive Compensatory Education Plan, Question No. 1 



- , Ja alpllo.. >» ..e. oowiy a .«w«. «r M rir.t«.J onJ 

l2 \ DESCXIPTION OF PROJECT 

»<t«d in if«m m Egch d«icrl|Mloii should Inclodo Iho WlowlnQ Ifomi; 

I. GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE ACTIVITY OR SERVICE 

S' riillcIwIlON ENROLLED IN NON PUILIC SCHOOLS 

E.’ AMOUNT OF TIME EACH CHILD WILL PARTICIPATE 



See Comprehensive Compensatory Education Plan, queetxon No. 5 



A//ticb ttiUitioii.tl iMiH-s <’•'<!: "» rcfjutrol- 
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COPY 1 — STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 



o 

RJC 















14 STATCMINT OP ASSURANCES 



NAME OP QUIP STATE SCHOOL OPPICER 

Max Rafferty 



NAME or STATE EOUCATION/LL AGENCY . . 

Department of Education 
State of California 



THE AFPUCANT HERHY ASSURES THi CHIRP STATE SCHOOL OPPICER THATi 

«. The control of fan* prarided under this TMe, end tide to ptopertr dedred theiefrom, shall, be in e pubKc agen<y for 
the uses and purposes prodded In this Tide, and that e pubUc agency iriU edminister such property and funds and apply 



b. The locd agency srill malce an anmial report and soch odier reports to the State edocadonal agency, in sudi 

form and tudx infomudon, as may be reasonably necessary to enable the State educadonal agency to perform 

its dudes under this Tld^ induding informadon relating to the educadonal adhierement of students parddpadng in pro* 
grams carried out under this Tid^ and will keep such records and afford such access thereto as dil State eduadooal agency 
may find necessary to assure die correctness and ledficadon of sudi reports. 

c The local •geotJ tpHI udopt ptocedorcs for acquiring and disseminating to its teadiets and administrators 

in fftmfrinn denTcd from educadonal research, demonstradoo, and similar projects, including informadon about 
projects carried out under diisTide holding promise for the local educadonal agency’s district and for adopting, where 
apprc^riat^ promising educadonal ptacdoes dereloped through such projects. 

d. The Assurance of (HEW 441) or court order or desegregadon plan as modified by the execudon of HEW 

44lB ptcYioosly filed with die Office eff Educadon in accordance with the reguladons of die Department of Health, Edo* 
cadoo, and Welfore applies to diis ap^dcadon. 

e. The of noo-Federal funds expended for free public educadon in the project areas will be maintained at the same 

lerel as they would hare been maintained if no projects had been approred for those areas. 

i Tq the case of consttacdoo required lot die opetadoo of die project-" 

(1) The applicant will cause work on die project to be commenced within a reasonable time after receipt of nodficadon 

from the State agency that funds hare been allotted and to be prosecuted to compledon with reasonable 

diligence; 

(2) The rates of pay for laborers and mechanics engaged In ^ construedon will be not less than the prevailing local wage 
rates for work as determined in accordance with Public law Number 403 of the 74th Congress, approved 
August 30, 1935, as amended, under standards, reguladons, and procedures prescribed by the Secretary of labor; and 

(3) The appUcant will comply widi the rules, reguladons, and relevant orders of the Secretary of labor issued pursuant 
to Execudve Order 11244 of September 24, 1965, in connecdon with any contract for construedon for which It 
receives Federal assistance under Tide I of Public law 89*10. 



SIGNATUKE OE AUTHORIZED LEA REPRESENTATIVE 




E. P. O’Reilly, Deputy Superintendent FOR 

F. MP>1wn T.aw fi nn- finpfay*, nt-«an dfint — 



If cooperative project, signature of LEA desig 




\nt is required. 



July 3. 1967 
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COPY 1- STATE RDUCATIONAL AOENCY 












OE 430S-a ti>M) 



DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 20202 

STATEMiMT BY COMMUNITY ACTION AGENCY 
on Pro|ect To Be Funded 
Under Title I, Public Law 89-10 

P/eo5t 5f “Instructions" on reverse side befof comp/cf/ng »h»'s /orm^ 



lUOCET iUaEAU HO. S)<S519 
APPROVAL EXPIRES 6*30*47 



IDENTIFICATION OF COAWUNITY ACTION AGENCY (CAA) 



VeT^L name OF CAA 

Sacto. Area Economic Oppor. Counc il 



NAM{ AND TIU6 OP PtlNCIPA^ OPPlCEt OP CAA 



A«A wliiisOlCIION-ttW/xOV*) <TrP-r/.«/ CW.rrU«)j' lOEO^IOENTIPICATlON CAVciAm 



Sacramento County 



mailing address (Street, City, State, '/.ip Coii*) _ 

2007 - 19th Street. P.O. Box 8117 
Sacrsu&entOy California 95818 



CC- 



67-0490 



TELEPHONE Mrri# CnJ€ & No.) 

• ^ ✓ $ tf\ nrpcsn 

A.Ue ^XD, 



lECAl NAME OP APPLICANT LEA . ^/t/iVRi/ioM-— Of;*i 1(1^ ) 

Sacramento City Unified School District 



TITLE Of TITLE I PROJECT "(Inter the title apptatint in item I of Froietl 



a WAS CAA NAMED AlOVt CONSU CiD IN THi WANNING Of IHi P«OIECl WOTOSiB TO« WWDINO WNDtl TIIU I. >UI1IC lAW «» I0? 




1 ^ YES 2 n '*^^*“* 



COMMENTS! 



Although the oommunity action agency as >“» ^ been dig ctly^lnvol^ 

SonS «5i^«i«tal serficee for piograM flmdad undar Title n-A of the 
loonoslo Opportunity Act of 19b4* 

AdBlnletration and operation of said program is and has been in 

oo^inated with the TiUe II-A projects where 

action agency submits that said program can, and will be, 

and meaningful to the poverty neighborhoods as the implementation beoom 

more re^nsible to the direction of the Citizens Advisory Committee. The 

The oonSity action agency does submit that it approves of and endorses 

the projects herein submitted under Title I P.L. 89-10. 




o 









CALIFORNIA. STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDOCATION 
Office of Compensatory Education 
Sacramento, California 



application FOR FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 
For the Edt^Lion of Children frw Families 

Under Title I of Public Law 89 10 



PART III-STATEMENT OF PARTICIPATION OF NON-PUBLIC SCHOOL CHILDREN 



INSTRVCTIONS: This ubi?c®and non-pibiic^scLols*“^rseparat^^^ 

school boundaries. It a common officer will be 

Return 4 copies. 

I A. was non-public school, where eligible children attend, consulted in 
planning of t..e ESEA Title I program? 



Yes 



No 



B. If the answer is yes, briefly outline the type of consultation. 

schools w e rp represented on district R.S.K.ft. 



and were repr esented^ tt e ronuminity Educpi;i9n^^ ftte isory 
C.. M^t^answer is no, give brief eKplanation.. 




2. A. 



Are the non-public schools located within the boundaries 
educational agency represented in the ESEA Title I, D str c 
Committees required .by State Guidelines. 






Yes 



X 



No 



B. If the answer is no, give brief explanation. 






3. 



4. A. 



Give the number of eligible children who attend non-public schools. 

Number of child ren_,_563 

Will eligible children participate in ESEA, Title I programs: 

Yes X Ho^ Many 563 No — 



If answer is no, give brief e. -.plana t ion.. 











y i j oy < 









5. 



6. A. 



7. 



3. 



10. 



U. 

12 



/ ^ f «mSUc sch^vUs) locnted vithin the boundaries of your 
firtr^rind ?L"na;r:£“thr^ i;ci;.a. o££ic=r(.). (I£ .dditlon.1 space is 

needed use school stationery and attach). 



Holy Angels 



Non-Public School 



Mons iqno r Jam es D^ . Poole. 
Principal oTficer 



1909 - 7i-h Riir eetf Sacrament o 95yj_ 

AddffSn "■■ Post Office 



Sassamsnta 



County 



B. 



- sstwj /./.I /’Ae.r.Ms.art/'** Qf Co.’'o 1 isncc* ) on file with the U.S. Office of 

Education and/or with this State Educational Agency. 



Yes 



_ _ No 



If answer is no, please procure this £otu> and submit 4 copies to this Office. 



Project title(s) in which non-public .school cl-.ildrcn will p .rticipaW. 
English Language Arts, English as a Second Lang uage, Reading, 



■T-.,,-bor Food S_ervic^s^..MaLth-%»l^Pa^^ 

and In-service Training. 

If different selection criteria from tluit used -.^ase 

children was used to select participt.ting no-.-pcblic .school ..hildre , p 

outline method below. 






Ig • * <•. s* •• *f • 









Echoed prenises - non-ruhlic school tV.Udtcn p..ttlclpate at tnc 



Dublic , non-public and public^^ 

non-pub'lic >P««>aic. — 

(check one) 



Briefly state the dugrre t,nd sanr.rt of i:erc..cip.-ticu of non-public school 
children. 



W nn-pu blic. schgpl chil<l.r en particiBate, completely.. in. all,fiE93)'®S>®- 

except those p rohibited _by. juj-gg. Jrj-P.es r — 

Number of hours per day non-outlic ic!.:'-! children partiuipete . „? _ J} SSy.S— . 



- .1 f. -»•.«•. -ii' c» tv-**"'"- ♦' uch duel enrollment j 

Short statement of any srccucl a.r.r^. n. 

shared services, , -rMb"* ^ j«rsc'....jl, ouc. 






i 

i 



Remedial J:e.ac.ter.p.laced..at,.non-^^^ 



specialized equipment _lent .to ngn^public sclp^^ J JSZ 

service Training Program. 

) ' y y ‘// 

Sj^niture of Supferx^ter.de^ 
il-ocal School Di.strlct 



Sign^uf^ 

(Non^^dblic School) 



. 

Principal Officer 



iL-ocai ijcnaoL wi.'suiA.w w ^ 

£. F. O' Reilly » Deputy superintendent rOK 

F. Melvyn Lawson, Superintendent 
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o 



5 . 



6. A. 



B. 



7. 



rive natne(s) of non-public school(s) located within the boundaries of your 
district and the name of the principal officer(s). (If additional space is 
needed use school stationery and attach). 



Monsiqnor James D. Poole 
Principal Officer 

4315 Sacramento Blvd»» Sacramen tOF Calif » 

Address Office 



Bishop Armstrong High School 
Non-Public School 



Sacrcunento 

County 



_ ... iss — — ^ \ rtn f 4 1 A t* H t*b0 IT . S j Of f ICC Of 

Is torm HfiVf *f41 (Assurance wx wGinpxxo ».%.«:/ w.. 

Education and/or with this State Educational Agency? 



Yes 



No 



If answer is no, please procure this form and submit 4 copies to this Office. 

* 

Project title (s) in which non-pv 'lie school children will participate. 



8. If different selection criteria from that used for public school 

children was used to select participating non-public school children, please 

outline method below. 



9, School premises - non-public school children participate at tne 

onn^mifaYlc . public .non-public and public 

(check one) 

10. Briefly state the degree and manner of participation of non-public school 
children. 

- ., 11 • j. • 

11. Number of hours per day non-public school children participate^^^_^_^„^,^„.^ 

12. Short statement of any special arrangements made, such as dual enrollment, 
shared services, portable equipment, personnel, etc. 



Signature of Principal Officer 
{Non-Public School) 



Signature of Superintendent 
(Local School District 
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5 . 



7 . 



8. 



9 . 



10 . 



11. 

12 . 



/ \ c nitKiir school (s) located within the boundaries of your 

thrp~n^ipal oflicer(s). (If .ddl.ion.1 ,p.ce is 

needed use school stationery and attach). 



St. Joseph *s Parish School, 



Non-Public School 



Monsigpor James D. Pnnlfi 
Principal Officer 



ftiq G Street. SacramentQ 9 $ 83 Li 

Address Post Office 



^?«T^mento ■_ 
County 



^ ^ \ frhp II. s. office of 

6. A. Is form HEW 441 (Assurance or v.oiapi.*«ww^/ v... * 

Education and/or with this State Educational Agency 



Yes 



No 



B. If answer is no. please procure this form and submit 4 copies to this Office. 



Project title (s) in which non-public school children will participate. 




If different selection criteria from that used olease 

children was used to select participating non-public school children, please 

outline method below. 




School premises - non-public school children participate at tne 



non-public 



public 



, non-public and public. 



(check one) 



Briefly state the degree and manner of participation of non-public school 
children. 







Number of hours per day non-public school children participate. 



Short statement of any special arrangements made, such as dual enrollment, 
shared services, portable equipment, personnel, etc. 







Signature of Principal Officer 
(Non-Public School) 



Signature of Superintendent 
(Local School District 
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...Wi’lliitliffflffTIILlJ . 






5 . 



6. A. 



B. 



7. 



Give name(s) of non-public school (s) located within the boundaries of your 
district and the name of the principal officer(s)* (If additional space is 
needed use school stationery and attach). 



St. Peter School 



Monsignor James D. Poole 



Non-Public School Principal Officer 

6200 McMahon Drive. Sacramento 95824 



Address 



Post Office 



SflgaiBsafca. 



County 



Is form HEW 441 (Assurance of Compliance) on file with the U.S. Office of 
Education and/or with this State Educational Agency? 



Yes 



No 



If answer is no, please procure this form and submit 4 copies to this Office. 
Project title (s) in which non-public school children will participate. 



8 . 



If different selection criteria from that used for public school 

children was used to select participating non-public school children, please 

outline method below. 



9 . 



10 . 



Schocjl premises - non-public school children participate at tne 



non-public^ 
(check one) 



, public. 



,, non-public and public. 



Briefly state the degree and manner of participation of non-public school 
children. 



11. 

12 . 



Number of hours per day non-public school children participate. 



Short statement of any special arrangements made, such as dual enrollment, 
shared services, portable equipment, personnel, etc. 



Signature of Principal Officer 
(Non-Public School) 



Signature of Superintendent 
(Local School District 
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Findings (Cont*d) 



Next to American Legion, the school most affected was 
Elder Creek which exhibited a decrease of 15%. 

Although a drop was anticipated at Elder Creek, it was 
not expected to be this great. The effect in the three 
remaining schools was expected to be minimal at xeast 
for the current school year. Pupils currently attending 
Argonaut will be dispersed among four different re- 
ceiving schools beginning with the fall semester, 1967. 
»niocc cnTno^h^n<» hi^hlv unusual haooens 

between now and the fall, 1967, only two schools will 
retain a Negro population of 50% or more. 

(2) Receiving Schools 

As was anticipated, all 19 schools exhibited increases 
in the percentage of Negro pupils enrolled. The average 
increase per school was 8.5% and the maximum increase 
was 25.2% at Marshall. 

c. The percentage of Negro pupils enrolled at Oak Ridge for 
each of the three preceding years has been in the range, 
25.1-40%. After increasing yearly, the Negro population 
now exceeds 40%. 

d. ,The percentage of Negro pupils enrolled at Bret Harte 

and Ethel Phillips has increased each year within the 
range, 25.1-40%. Two additional schools (Fruit Ridge 
and Marshall) have entered this range in the fall of 
1964 and the fall of 1966, respectively. 

e. In 24 schools, the percentage of Negro pupils enrolled 
either has remained constant or increased each year since 
the fall, 1963. This same pattern has been exhibited in 
12 additional schools each year since the fall,^ 1964. 

f. The percentage of Negro pupils enrolled at Washington has 
decreased each year since the fall, 1963. This same 
pattern has been exhibited at Earl Warren since the fall, 
1964. 

g. The Negro population expressed as a percentage of the 
total elementary population and related to the number of 
individual schools that exceeded these percentages for the 
current year and for each of the three preceding years was 
as follows: 



Total 

Elementary No. of Schools 
Year Percentage Exceeding Percentage 



Fall, 


1963 


11.7 


Fall, 


1964 


12.2 


Fall, 


1965 


13.5 


Fall, 


1966 


13.9 



17 

16 

15 

21 



Sacramcnto City Unified School District 

AOMIN ISTRATION ■UILOINO 



January 18, 1967 . 

Research Report 
Series 1966-67 

Topic: THE ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF THE PUPIL POPULATION OF THE SACRAMENTO 

CITY UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT, FALL, 1966 

Introductory Statements 

This is the fourth in an annual series of surveys to determine the ethnic 
composition of the pupil population of the Sacramento City Unified School 
District and to analyze possible trends that might prove to be significant. 

The report that follows summarizes the results of the survey conducted in the 
fall, 1966. It will be utilized in the determination of future school 
attendance boundary lines resulting from district growth or from changes in the 
overall district program, and to assist the staff in the development of any 
plan to alleviate or eliminate the adverse effects of de facto segregation. 

The designation of individual ethnic groups used in previous studies has been 
changed to conform with those used by the state of California and the United 
States Bureau of Census. Because of this change, any comparison of this study 
with the three previous studies will be limited to the Negro and Oriental ethnic 
groups since they were unaffected by the new classification. It will be necessary 
to work within the new framework for at least another year before significant 
developments and relationships can be identified. 

Sources of Data 




I. Pupil census records maintained by the Student Information Services 
Section of the Special Services Office. 

% 

II. Machine listings indicating the ethnic composition by school, by level, 
and for the entire district. These listings were made available by 
the Management Information Services Department of the Business Services 
Office. 

III. Preliminary Report on the Ethnic Composition of the Pupil Population 
of the Sacramento City Unified School District . Sacramento City 
Unified School District, Research Report #3, September 25, 1963. 

IV. The Ethnic Composition of the Pupil Population of the Sac ramento 
City Unified School District . Fall . 1964 . Sacramento City Unified 
School District, Research Report #5, December 10, 1964. 

V. The Ethnic Composition of the Pupil Population of the Sacramento 
City Unified School District . Fall . 1965 . Sacramento City Unified 
School District, Research Report #7, December 16, 1965. 

VI. New and Re vised Elementary School Attendance Boundaries for the 1966-67 
School Year . Sacramento City Unified School District, Research Report 
. #13, April 26, 1966. 






Methods of Procedure 

I. After completing last year's study, the olhnic backt;round of each pupil 
was recorded on the student census file to avoid the necessity of asking 
each teacher in each school to repeat the sane procedure year after 
year. Since that time, the ethnic background of new pupils entering 
the district has been determined by observation at the tiim* of initial 
enrollment and carried on continuously so that at any given t iuK' the 
information necessary for this report ci'uld be made aviiilablo. Infor 
mation relating to the ethnic background of individual pupils has been 
used only for the purpose of conducting studies of this nature and in 
providing guidelines for the analysis of individual school attendance 

areas . 

II. The Management Information Services Dc'partuK'Ut of the business Services 
Office through the use of a computer program suimnar i/.od the dat.i on the 
student census file with regard to the olhnic composition of the pupil 
population of each school in the district. These summaries have been 
used by the Planning and Research Services Office to develop the 
findings that follow. 

III. The results of the current study wore compared whenever possible to; 



A. Ethnic studies for the previous three years. 

B. Projections made last spring involving those schools involved in 
Project Aspiration. 



Findings 



I. Elementary (57 Schools) 

A. The number and percentage of pupils in each ethnic gr<.up, for each 
school in the district are presented in Table 1. 

B. The percentage rank by ethnic group of each school in the district 
from the highest to the lowest is presented in Table j. 

C The following is a summary of the data in Tables 1 and 5. This 
summary presents a frequency distribution of the schools based on 
the percentage of pupils within each ethnic group. 



Ethnic Group 



No. of Schools 

rO-2S« (25.1-4(R> f50.1-100!4) 



White of Spanish Surname 

Other White 

Negro 

Or iental 

American Indian 

Other Non-White 

Total Minority Groups 



49 6 1 

6 7 3 

48 A 2 

53 2 1 

57 0 0 

57 0 0 

23 13 5 



1 

41 

3 

1 

0 

0 

16 



F ind ings (Cont * d ) 



1. White of Spanish surname 

a. The percentage concentration by school ranged from a 
minimum of .97o at Alice Birney to a nuiximum of 50. 3Z at 
Washington. 

b. Only one school (Washington) had a population in excess 
of 50%. 

c. 11.47. of the total cleiwntary school population was in 
this group. The population in 19 schools exceeded 11.4%. 

2. Other white 

a. The percentage concentration by school ranged from a 
minimum of 5. /• at Argonaut to a maximum of 96.2% at 
0. W. Erlewine. 

b. The population in 41 of the 57 elementary schools 
exceeded 507.. 

c. 65.3% of the total elementary school population was in 
this group. The population in 31 schools exceeded 65.3%. 

3. Negro 

a. The percentage concentration by school ranged from a 
minimum of .2% at Sequoia to a maximum of 85.2% at Camellia. 
For the first time in the four-year history of this study, 
every elementary school in the district has pupils 

from this minority group. 

b. Three schools (Camellia, Argonaut and Donner) had a 
population in excess of 50%. Five schools have fallen 
within this range during each of the three preceding 
years. Missing from this group for the first time arc 
American Legion and Elder Creek, both of which were . 
involved in Project Aspiration. The purpose of Project 
Aspiration was, of course, to alleviate or eliminate the 
adverse effects of de facto school segregation and, in 
particular, in relation to the Negro population. Table 8 
presents a comparison of the percentage concentration of 
the Negro population in those schools affected by Project 
Aspiration for the fall of 1965 and the fall of 1966. 

(1) Sending schools 

The same five schools that have exhibited a pupil 
concentration in excess of 50% for each of the past 
three years were the sending schools involved in 
Project Aspiration. The school most affected by this 
program was American Legion where the entire student 
body was dispersed to other schools within the district. 
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Next to American Legion, the school most affected was 
Elder Creek which exhibited a decrease of 15%. 

Although a drop was anticipated at Elder Creek, it was 
not expected to be this great. The effect in the three 
remaining schools was expected to be minimal at least 
for the current school year. Pupils currently attending 
Argonaut will be dispersed among four different re- 
ceiving schools beginning with the fall semester, 1967. 
Therefore, unless something highly unusual happens 
between now and the fall, 1967, only two schools will 
retain a Negro population of 50% or more. 

(2) Receiving Schools 

As was anticipated, all 19 schools exhibited increases 
in the percentage of Negro pupils enrolled. The average 
increase per school was 8.5% and the maximum increase 
was 25.2% at Marshall. 

c. The percentage of Negro pupils enrolled' at Oak Ridge for 
each of the three preceding years has been in the range, 
25.1-40%. After increasing yearly, the Negro population 
now exceeds 40%. 

d. ,The percentage of Negro pupils enrolled at Bret Harte 

and Ethel Phillips has increased each year within the 
range, 25.1-40%. Two' additional schools (Fruit Ridge 
and Marshall) have entered this range in the fall of 
1964 and the fall of 1966, respectively. 

e. In 24 schools, the percentage of Negro pupils enrolled 
either has remained constant or increased each year since 
the fall, 1963. This same pattern has been exhibited in 
12 additional schools each year since the fall^ 1964. 

f. The percentage of Negro pupils enrolled at Washington has 
decreased each year since the fall, 1963. This same 
pattern* has been exhibiited at Earl Warren since the fall,. 
1964. 

g. The Negro population expressed as a percentage of the 
total elementary population and related to the number of 
individual schools that exceeded these percentages for the 
current year and for each of the three preceding years was 
as follows: 





Total 






Elementary 


No. of Schools 


Year 


Percentage 


Exceeding Percentage 


Fall, 1963 


11.7’ 


17 


Fall, 1964 


12.2 


16 


Fall, 1965 


1315 


15 


Fall, 1966 


13.9 


21 
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Mnaings (Cont*d) 



(1) The percentage of Negro pupils has increased each year 
since the fall, 1963. The most recent increase has 
been the smallest. 



(2) The percentage concentration in 12 schools has exceeded 
the concentration within the total elementary segment 
each year since the fall, 1963. 

(3) During the current year, the number of schools in which 
the Negro concentration exceeded the concentration 
within the total elementary segment was greater than 

at any time during the three preceding years. As a 
result of Project Aspiration, the Negro population has 
been dispersed more evenly throughout the district and 
is no longer as heavily concentrated in a small number 
of schools. 

4. Oriental 



a. The percentage concentration by school ranged from a 
minimum of .0% at Parkway and Camellia to a maximum of 
51.9% at Riverside. 

b. As has been the case during the three preceding years. 
Riverside is the only school with an Oriental population 
in excess of 50%. No definite pattern either upward or 
downward has been apparent during this period. The 
steadily increasing percentage at William Land was such 
that it might have been expected to exceed 50% this year. 
On the contrary, for the first time, this school exhibited 
a decrease, dropping to 47.2%. 

c. The percentage of Oriental pupils at John Cabrillo and 
Sutterville has been within the range, 25.1-40%, each year 
since the fall, 1963. At John Cabrillo, this percentage 
has increased each year since the fall, 1964, while at 
Sutterville no definite pattern either upward or downward 
has been exhibited. 

d. The percentage of Oriental pupils at Lincoln appeared in 
the range, 25.1-40%, from the fall, 1963, to the fall, 
1965. However, since the fall, 1964, this school has 
exhibited a decreasing pattern and this year for the first 
time, the percentage concentration was less than 25%. 

e. In 10 schools, the percentage of Oriental pupils enrolled 
either has remained constant or increased each year since 
the fall, 1963. This same pattern has been exhibited in 
6 additional schools each year since the fall, 1964. 

f. In 8 schools, the percentage of Oriental pupils enrolled 
either has remained constant or decreased each year since 
the fall, 1963. This same pattern has been exhibited in 
5 additional schools each year since the fall, 1964. 









Findings (ContM) 

g. The Oriental population expressed as a iwrcentage o£ the 
total elementary population for the current year and for 
each of the three preceding years was as follows: 





Total 




Elementary 


Year 


Percentage 


Fall, 1963 


7.9 


Fail, 1964 


8.1 


Fall, 1965 


7.8 


Fall, 1966 


7.7 






i 




t- 

i 



\ 

k 

i 

r. 

f 



\ 

c 

w 

(* 

% 

r 




(1) The percentage of Oriental pupils has decreased each 
year since the fall, 1964, although the actual number 
of pupils enrolled has increased between the fall, 

1965, and the fall, 1966. 

(2) The percentage concentration in 10 schools has exceeded 
the concentration within the total elementary segment 
each year since the fall, 1963. One additional school 
(Pony Express) has exhibited this same pattern each 
year since its opening in the fall, 1964, 

(3) During the current year, the Oriental population in 
12 schools exceeded 7.7%, the concentration for the 
total elementary segment. 

3. American Indian 

a. The percentage concentration by school ranged from a 
minimum of .0% in 46 schools to a maximum of 1.0% at 
Marshall. 

b. .1% of the total elementary school population was in 
this group. The population in 11 schools exceeded .17«. 

6. Other non- white 

a. The percentage concentration by school ranged from a 
minimum of .0% at 5 schools to a maximum of 9.6% at 
Argonaut . 

b. 1.6% of the total elementary school population was in 
this group. The population in 24 schools exceeded 1.6%. 

7. Total minority group population 

a. The percentage concentration by school ranged from a 
minimum of 3.8% at 0. V?. Erlewine to a maximum of 94.6% 
at Argonaut. 
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Findings (Cont'd) 



b. 16 schools had a minority group population in excess of 
50%. 

c. 34.77, of the total elementary school population was in 
this group. The population in 26 schools exceeded 34.7%. 

II. Junior High (12 Schools) 

A. The number and percentage of pupils in each ethnic group for each 
school in the district are prosoiUod in T.iMi* 2. 

B. The percentage rank by ethnic group of each school in the district 
from the highest to the lowest is presented in Table 6. 

C. The following is a summary of the data in Tables 2 and 6. This 
summary presents a frequency distribution of the schools based on 
the percentage of pupils within each ethnic group. 

Ethnic Group No. of Schools 

(0-257.) (25.1-407.) (40.1-50%) (50.1~1007,> 



White of Spanish Surname 


11 


1 


0 


0 


Other White 


1 


0 


0 


11 


Negro 


12 


0 


0 


0 


Oriental 


12 


0 


0 


0 


American Indian 


12 


0 


0 


0 


Other Non-White 


12 


0 


0 


0 


Total Minority Groups 


4 


3 


4 


1 



1. White of Spanish surname 

a. The percentage concentration by school ranged from a 
minimum of 3.17, at Sam Brannan to a maximum of 33.97, 
at Lincoln. 

b. 11.27, of the total junior high school population was in 
this group. The population in 6 schools exceeded 11.27*. 

2. Other white 

a. The percentage concentration by school ranged from a 
minimum of 21,07. at Lincoln to a maximum of 86.6% at 
Albert Einstein. 

b. Only one school (Lincoln) had a population of less than 
507,. 

c. 66.97. of the total junior high school population was in 
this group. The population in 6 schools exceeded 66.97.. 
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3. Negro 



a. The percentage concentration by school ranged from a 
minimum of 3.1% at Fern Bacon to a maximum of 24.87. 
at Peter Lassen. 

b. With one exception, the Negro population 

high schools has been less than 25% since the fall, 1963. 
The percentage concentration at Stanford was 49.9% in the 

fall, 1963. 

c. In 6 schools, the percentage of Negro pupils enrolled has 
increased each year since the fall, 1963. This same 
pattern has been exhibited in 2 additional schools since 
the fall, 1964. One of the two latter schools (Albert 
Einstein) opened in the fall,. 1964. The greatest 
increases have been at Peter Lassen (22.6%) and California 

(16.2%). 

d. No school has exhibited a consistently decreasing pattern 
during the period under study. 

e The Negro population expressed as a percentage of the 

total junior high school population for the current year 
fn.’T ^strh of the three preceding years was as follows; 



Total 

Junior High 
Year Percentage 



Fall, 1963 8.3 
Fall, 1964 9.4 
Fall, 1965 10.6 
Fall, 1966 12. i 



(1) The percentage of Negro pupils has increased each year 
since the fall, 1963. The most recent increase has 
bSen the largest. ^ 



(2) The percentage concentration at Lincoln and Will C. 
Wood has exceeded the concentration within the total 
junior hi^ school segment each year since the fall, 
1963. This same pattern has been exhibited at 
California and Peter Lassen since the fall, 1964, when 
each of these two schools absorbed a large part of the 
Stanford enrollment. 



4. Oriental 

a. The percentage concentration by school ranged from a 
minimum of 2.U at John H. Still to a maximum of 24.1% 

at Lincoln. 
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b. For the first time in the history of this study, all 
schools have an Oriental population of less than 25%. 

The percentage of Oriental pupils at Lincoln has decreased 
each year from 36.4% in the fall of 1963 to 24.1% in the 
fall of 1966. One other school (California) has decreased 
each year since the fall, 1963. Two schools (Sam Brannan 
and Charles M. Goethe) have exhibited increases each year 
during this same period. 



c. The Oriental population expressed as a percentage of the 
total junior high school population for the current year 
and for each of the three preceding years was as follows: 



Total 

Junior High 

Year Percentage 



Fall, 1963 9.6 
Fall, 1964 9.1 
Fall, 1965 8.9 
Fall, 1966 8.5 



(1) Both the number and percentage of Oriental pupils 
have decreased each year since the fall, 1963. 



(2) The percentage concentration at 5 schools has exceeded 
the concentration within the total junior high school 
segment each year since the fall, 1963. 



5. American Indian 

a. The percentage concentration by school ranged from a 
minimum of .0% at 9 schools to a maximum of .2% at 
Charles M. Goethe and Peter Lassen. 

b. The percentage of pupils in this group is insignificant 
when compared to the total junior high school enrollment. 

6. Other non-white 

a. The percentage concentration by school ranged from a 
minimum of .6% at 3 schools to a maximum of 3.5% at 
Lincoln. 

b. 1.2% of the total junior high school population was in 
this group. 

7. Total minority group population 



The percentage concentration by school ranged from a 
minimum of 13.4% at Albert Einste^u to the maximum of 
79% at Lincoln. Although Lincoln is the only school 
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with a minority group population in excess of 50Z, it is 
conceivable tiiat California and, possibly, IH'fcbr Lassen 
will be in this range by the fall of I9b7. 

lit. Senior High (4 Scluiols) 

A. The number and percentage of pupils in each ethnic group for each 
school in the district are presented in Tiiblo 3. 

B. The percentage rank by ethnic group of each scttool in the district 
from the highest to the lowest is presented in Table 7. 

C. The following is a summary of the data in Tables 3 and 7; This 
summary presents a frequency distribution of the schools based 
upon the percentage of pupils within each ethnic group. 



fitlictic GroiUd 



No. of Schools 



(0-25%) f25.1-4gyj (4ft. 1-507.V (50.1- 



4 

0 

4 

4 

4 

4 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 



White of Spanish Surname 
Other White 
Negro 
Orien tal 
American Indian 
Other Non-White 

Total llinority Gtoups 2 1 1 0 

1. White of Spanish surname 

a'. The percentage concentration by school ranged from a 

minimum of 6.5% at C. K. McClatchy to a maximum of 16.3% 
at Sacramento. 

b. 10.17, of the total high school population was in this 
group. Only one school had a population in excess 6f 

tOAi. 

2. Other white 



a' 



Th6' petiMalge cdricerittHtioti by school ranged from' a 
hilffliitoW 6'f s 5.5^ SatfameA'to t'6 a maximum' of 80'.6^ 
£^6^6 f 6ur£ank. 

b. All four schools had a population in excess of 50%. 

c. 69.7% oi tbe total high school population was in this 
group. The population in two schools exceeded 69.7%. 



3 . Negro 



a. The' percentage concentration by school ranged from a 
minimum of 6.2% at Luther Burbank to a maximum of 16.9% 
at Sacramento. 
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b. In two schools, the pcrcentai’o of Nogio {nipils hus 
increased each year since the fall, 1%3. This same 
pattern has been exhibited in one adctiiional school since 
the fall, 1964. 

c. The Negro population expressed as a iHn'contago of the 
total senior high population for tlie current year and for 
each of the three preceding years was as follows: 

Total 

Senior High 

Year Percontatio 



Fall, 


1963 


7.0 


Fall, 


1964 


7.9 


Fall, 


1965 


8.5 


Fall, 


1966 


9.1 



(1) The percentage of Negro pupils has increased each 
year since the fall, 1963. 

(2) The percentage concentration at Sacramento has exceeded 
the concentration within the total senior high school 
segment each year since the fall, 1963. 

4. Oriental 

a. The percentage concentration by school ranged from a 
minimum of 2.8% at Hiram Johnson to a maximum of 20.4% 
at C. K. McClatchy. 

b. In all four schools, the percentage of Oriental pupils 
has either remained constant or increased each year 
since the fall, 1963. 

c. The Oriental population expressed as a percentage of the 
total senior high school population for the current year 
and for each of the three preceding years was as follows: 

Total 

Senior High 

Year Bsreentage 



Fall, 


1963 


5.9 


Fall, 


1964 


7.6 


Fall, 


1965 


9.8 


Fall, 


1966 


10.4 



(1) The percentage of Oriental pupils has increased each 
year since the fall, 1963. 
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(2) The percentage concentration at C. K. McClatchy and 
Sacramento has exceeded the concentration within the 
total senior high school segment each year since the 
fall, 1963. 



5. American Indian 

The number of pupils in this ethnic group when compared to the 
total high school enrollment was Insignificant. 

6. Other non- white 

a. The percentage concentration by school ranged from a 
minimum of .5% at Sacramento to a maximum of 1.0% at Hiram 
Johnson. 

b. .7% of the total high school population was in this group. 

7. Total mlhotlty group population 

a. The percentage concentration by school ranged from a minimum 
of 20% at Luther Burbank to a maximum of 46.5% at Sacramento. 

b. 30.3% of the total high school population was in this group. 
The population in two schools exceeded 30.3%. 

IV. Total District 

A. The number and percentage of pupils in each ethnic group are 
presented in Table 4. 

1 • Hegro 



The Negro population expressed as a percentage of the total 
district population for the current year and for each of the 
three preceding years was as follows: 



Year 

Fall, 1963 
Fall, 1964 
Fall, 1965 
Fall, 1966 



Total 

District 

Percentage 

9.9 

10.6 

n.8 

12.5 



The percentage of Negro pupils has Increased each year since 
the fall, 1963. 
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2. Oriental 

The Oriental population expressed as a percentage of the 
total district population for the current year and for each 
of the three preceding years was as follows: 



Year 


Total 

District 

Percentage 


Fall, 1963 


7.9 


Fall, 1964 


8.2 


Fall, 1965 


8.5 


Fall, 1966 


8.4 


With the exception of the 


fall, 1965, 



1963. 



Summary 

Changes that have been made in the designation of the ethnic status of pupils 
have prohibited comparisons with previous years in all cases with the exception 
of the Negro and Oriental minority groups. 

Based on the policy adopted by the Board of Education on October 4, 1965, 
de facto segregation currraay exists in five of the district's fifty-seven 
elementary schools as indicated below. 



Washington 

Camellia 

Argonaut 

Donner 

Riverside 



(White of Spanish surname, 56.37.) 

(Negro, 85.27.) 
(Negro, 74.67.) 
(Negro, 64.07.) 
(Oriental, 51.97.) 



Eleven additional elementary schools have a total minority group population in 
excess of fifty per cent. 



During each of the three preceding years, there were five de facto segregated 
elementary schools resulting from high concentrations of Negro pupils. Because 
of Project Aspiration, this situation has been materially improved. 

None of the junior or senior high schools is de facto segregated according to 
the board definition. It is interesting to note, however, that at the iunior 
high school level, Lincoln ranks at the top in relation to the white of Spanish 
surname. Oriental and total minority group pupil populations. 

Both the number and percentage concentration of Negro pupils at each level and 
for the total district have increased each year during the four-year history of 
this study. The Oriental population at the senior high level has followed this 
same increasing pattern while just the opposite pattern has been exhibited 
at the junior high level. Although the Oriental enrollment for the total 
istrict has increased each year since 1963, the percentage concentration 



Suimnarv (ContM^ 

actually has decreased since the fall, 1965. The only pattern exhibited by the 
Oriental population at the elementary level has been a decrease in the percentage 
concentrat ion since the fall> 1964# 

The percentage changes for tho NVgro and Orionul pupil populations a.s w\\ .ns 
the total district pupil population for the fall of 1966 u-hon comp.nrod with tho 
corresponding numbers in the fall of 1963 were as follows: 



Level 



Per Cent Change 



Ma oro 



rir i on 1 



Total 



Elementary 
Junior High 
Senior High 
Total District 



+ 28.57. + 3.47. + 8.27, 

+ 47.17. -11.57. -0.17. 

+ 39.87. + 89.4% + 7.7% 

+ 33.77. + 13.77. + 6.27. 



Since the fall of 1963, the growth In the pupil populations of bo^. the Negro and 
Liental ethnic groups has exceeded that of the total district. Hlicreas this 
pattern has appeared at all levels within the Negro population, it is evident 
?hat within the Oriental population the large numbers »1 pupils '’"j; 

gressively passed from the Junior high level to the senior high level have not 
SL replLL by equal numbers from the elementary level. It Is 
thLefore that within the next three years, the percentage increase within the 
Slentri iopulLlon will be less than that of the total district at all levels. 



Walter A. Parsons 

Director, General Research Services 
Planning and Research Services 



Approved : 

DONALD E. HALL 
Assistant Superintendent 
Planning and Research Services 



WAP:lw 
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ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF THE PUPIL POPULATION OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, FALL, 
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SACRAMENTO CITY UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Adnlnlstration Building 
Staff Training Services Department 
Sentembei 1, 1966 

PROGRESS REPORT - "PROJECT ASPIRATION" #1 
1 . General Inf oraation 

A. At its regular meeting, on April 25, 1966, the Board of Education 
adopted a plan to provide the beginning of a moderate program for 
the alleviation or elimination of the adverse effects of de facto 
gegregatlon as contemplated in the board's Policy on Equal Educa*- 
tlonal Opportunities. The plan adopted has been referred to ms 
Plan lA, or "Project Aspiration." Following this action, the 
superintendent appointed a steering committee which had as its 
responsibility the establishment of an orientation and In-aervlce 
training program for pupils, teachers, parents and administrators 

at both the sending and receiving schooln. The committee's function 
was to: (1) give all persons concerned an understanding, in depth, 

of the problems facing the culturally disadvantaged child; (2) 
provide specific information needed to make the transfer as smooth 
and effective as possible; and (3) recommend further programs of 
action for the schools Involved. 

B. The steering committee discussed the action program with teachers, 
principals and administrators from the sending and receiving schools 
to obtain their Ideas as to what should be done in the short period 
of time remaining In the current school year. It was concluded that 
the program should be developed In three phases and that these phases 
should Include periods of time between the present end the end of the 
school year, the summer months and the 1966-67 school year. 

C. It was apparent, from the beginning, that the principal of the school 
must be the key to the success of the program. He was the one Indi- 
vidual who knew the capabllitlee of his staff, the needs of his 
students, and the general attitude of his parents. The principal s 
position was unique because he la sensitive to the concerns and needs 
of his school's community and is in the best position to communicate 
with Its citlsens. 

D. The principal objective of the program was to develop favorable 
attitudes on the part of parents, teachers and students towsrd the 
reassignment of students In de facto segregated schools. The ultimate 
goal was to give each child an equal opportunity to achieve his maxi- 
mum potential by increasing his motivation and achievement, expanding 
his level of aspiration and Intensifying his sense of self direction. 



II. In-service Training Program 

A. The following Is a report of activities which have been conducted in 
the schools and In the community during the past two months and pro- 
posed progrsms of in-service training and orientation for the summer 
months and for the 1966-67 school year: 



i 
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1, Ph«fe I (May 1 through June 17) 

a* Because of the vital necessity to include all persons con* 
cerned with "Project Aspiration" in the organization and 
planning of the project, a special meeting was held with 
principals from sending and receiving schools on tuesday. 

May 10, 1566, to inform them of the tentative plan of action 
and request suggestions from them for additional ideas which, 
could improve the program. 

b* Upon final approval by the principals and the administrative 
staff of the minimum program, Administrative Bulletin #151 
was sent to all sending and receiving schools announcing the 
program which was to be carried out in each of the schools. 

c. On Monday, May 16, 1966, a staff meeting was held by the 
principal in each of the sending and receiving schools to 
discuss, in detail, the reassignment of students, the in- 
service training program, and the method in which teachers* 
transfers would be considered. This meeting was to inform 
the teachers of all aspects of the program so that they might 
be prepared to answer any questions asked of them by students 
or parents. 

d. Letters were sent to all parents of American Legion, Donner, 
Elder Creek, Camellia, and Argonaut, stating the positive 
aspects of the program, the benefits which could be derived 
by the students and an official invitation for all parents 
to attend a May 18 reception at the sending school. 

e. The May 18 meetings were structured by the principal of the 
sending school and great emphasis was placed on encouraging 
parents to attend. Members of the Staff Training Services 
Office visited the schools during these meetings and were 
impressed with the outstanding Job which had been done by all 
school principals. The meetings were informative, extremely 
constructive and devoted to a program of positive action. 

f. During the week of May 23 through May 27, the principals of the 
receiving schools scheduled resource persons to meet with their 
staffs to discuss the culturally disadvantaged child. Reaource 
pcfaons were selected from the professional staff of the 
Sacramento City Unified School District and from lay groups 
which had been active in developing inter-group relations pro- 
grams in the community. It was requested that these persons 
discuss the problems facing the culturally disadvantaged child 
in a positive manner with the teachers, clerks, custodians and 
cafeteria workers of each of the buildings. In most cases, 
the programs were extremely successful, with teachers and the 
reaource persons discussing the problems of the culturally 
disadvantaged child in a sumner which was beneficial to both. 
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g. Principals of all receiving schools scheduled orientation 
■cetings with the students of Aaerican Legion, Donner, Elder 
Creek, Csaellis, and Argonaut between the weeks of May 23 
through June 6. The principals met with the students to dis- 
cuss "Project Aspiration" and made every effort to make then 
feel welcome to their new school environment. Parents were 
also invited to these meetings. This part of the program was 
reported to be extremely successful and the youngsters seemed 
••A®** to know about their new school and their new principal. 

h. Letters were sent from the principals of sending schools in- 
viting parents to a reception involving parents and teachers 
at the receiving school on either June 7 or June 8. In visit- 
ing these receptions, it was found that the meetings were 
cordial and designed to give parents an opportunity to become 
acquainted with the parents and teachers of the receiving school 
and become familiar with the school facilities. It was apparent 
thet everyone was trying to make "Project Aspiration" success- 
ful and that the meetings which had been held prior to this date 
had gone a long way to alleviate many of the problems which 
originally arose in the program. 

i. One hundred ninety -eight teachers from receiving schools were 
provided substitutes so that they might have the opportunity to 
visit sending schools and observe the students who were being 
transferred to them. Teachers had the opportunity to visit for 
one-half day, and in most cases reported this program to be 
highly beneficial to them in approaching the 1966-67 school year. 

j. Special arrangements have been made to nail information to 
students during the summer regarding their bus schedules. Those 
students who are eligible for free lunches are being carefully 
screened and will be notified by omil during the summer months. 
All others who are interested in obtaining free lunches must 
apply to the principal of the receiving school. 

k. The principals and parents of all receiving and sending schools 
deserve coamendation for the special effort which was made 

in excess of the minimum program which was required by the 
district. Schools reported the following additional activities: 

(1) Parents in some receiving schools made door to door visits, 
in the sending school areas, to register new kindergarten 
children and welcome then to their new school. 

(2) Sone schools invited their new students to participate 
in a suHser reading program which was being conducted 
by the parents of the school. 
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(3) A group of the schools invited students to plsy dsys» 
csmivals end trick events and to have lunch at the 
receiving school. 

(4) In sbee cases, parents froa receiving schools not only 
called personally to invite parents froe sending schools 
to attend the June 7 or 8 oae tings, but also offered 
them transportation to the nee ting. 

(5) In four schools the P.T.A. in both the receiving and 
sending schools aet to help plan the prograa of orien- 
tation for parents. 

1. The assistant to the superintendent for Intergroup relations 
has been neeting with p&rente and groups froa both the ainorlty 
and aajority conaunitiee in an effort to create a better under- 
standing regarding the needs and the goals of "Project 
Aspiration.*' Also, he is in the process of organizing a 
variety of lay cosnittees to assist in bringing about aore 
understanding, cosaninication, and cooperation in the cosaun- 
ities involved in "Project Aspiration." 

B. Evaluation 

For the sast part, it was considered that the prograa, to this 
point, has been highly successful. Tiae was a definite factor 
causing concern in regard to planning and placing the prograa into 
operation. All aefld>ers of the school staff were highly pressed 
far tiae because of testing and the responsibility for closing 
school. However, each of then assuaed additional burdens in devel- 
oping the program so that "Project Aspiration" could be successfully 
initiated with the greatest aaount of cooperation and good will. 

Soae schools had aore activities than others, but in all cases each 
school developed a plan according to the nuuber of students involved 
and appropriate to that particular school connunity. Great consider- 
ation in the future aust be aade for preplanning to avoid added 
burden to staff aeabers at the close of a busy school year. Lay 
people or resource persons who are asked to serve the teachers 
oust be qualified and skilled in working with people. They aust 
understand the direction in which the district wishes to conduct 
the prograa and the aanner in which the teachers need to be served. 
These persons can be of invaluable service to the schools If they 
can aaintain a positive approach in developing understandings and 
concepts. They aust be willing to serve within a fraaework designed 
by the district. 









C. Phase II (June 17 through September 12) 

1. This period of time will be used by teachers, administrators 

and parents to plan orientation programs tor the new students and 
procedures for welcoming them on the first day of the school year* 

2. Each principal will develop an orientation booklet with questions 
and answers to problems facing students who will be enrolling iu a 
new school in September. The booklet will be given to all students 
and will include such items as the year's calendar, bus schedules, 
procedures for lunch, illness and attendance procedures, etc. 

3. A meeting will be held for all receiving school principals prior to 
the opening of school. This meeting will enable each principal to 
double check those assignments which have been made and to provide 
them with the latest information regarding special compensatory type 
services that may be made available. 

4. It is recommended that the receiving schools have additional help 
from their parents for the opening day of school to welcome the 
newcomers and to help register the students. It is planned to 
utilize the services of the noon-duty supervisor to assist on open- 
ing day. 

5. The assistant to the superintendent for intergroup relations is 
contacting the leadership of youth groups and organizations, to have 
them reevaluate their policy of allowing only students residing in 
the area to Join youth organizations. The recommendation made by 
the steering committee was to allow students to participate with 
groups in the schools which they will attend. 

6. A Sumner Workshop on Compensatory Education has been designed spec- 
ifically to train ISO teachers so that they can more adequately 
serve the culturally disadvantaged child. 

7. The Ministerial Association has been contacted by the assintsnt 
to the superintendent for intergroup relations to ask its support 
in the development of a plan to set aside one Sunday prior to the 
opening of school in which each individual minister will preach 
racial understanding in our ccsiaunity. 

D. Phase 111 (1966-67 school year) 

The steering coamittev^ appointed by the superintendent will continue 
to review, modify, and evaluate the program that has been in effect 
and will make recommendations as to the future long-range program* 

The following items are suggestions amde by the committee as initial 
proposals for Phase 111. 
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1. It is recoonended that a district human relations coonlttce be 
established under the chairmanship of the assistant to the super- 
intendent for intergroup relations. This coonlttee will act as 
a sounding board for problems In Intergroup relations and will 
make suggestions for programs which could approach the subject 
of Integration in a positive manner. It Is recosnended that the 
coBBiittee be composed of two principals, two teachers, the director 
of compensatory education and a member of the Staff Training 
Services Department and one member from the Curriculum Development 
Center. 

2. A special citlsens* committee for "Project Aspiration" is being 
organised by the assistant to the superintendent for Intergroup- 
relations to discuss racial problems and develop programs of a 
positive nature which can help mold c feeling of brotherhood In 
the community of Sacramento. This committee Is not directly con- 
nected with the schools, but consists of parents from both sending 
and receiving schools and will concern Itself with the following: 

a. Coordinate community-based projects and activities that are 
designed to Improve relations between the children In the 
receiving and sending schools. 

b. Explore all avenues for possiblities which might open more 
lines of communication between the parents of the minority and 
majority communities. 

c. Assist the school and other Interested persons in setting up 

a climate of acceptance, understanding and cooperation in both 
communities • 

d. Serve la an advisory capacity to the assistant to the super- 
intendent for Intergroup relations on all isatters relating to 
the district's long-range Integration programs. 

3. It Is proposed that curriculum guides be developed from K through 
12 which could assist classroom teachers in developing programs 
in the area of huaun relations. It is suggested that a committee 
be fonaed to structure such a program with the cooperation of the 
Curriculum Development Center. 

4. It has been recomaended that the Staff Training Services Department 
identify target areas of concern Involving Intergroup relations 
and develop programs which can effectively train the staff to meet 
these problems. The program nay Include: 

a. Outstanding consultants from other areas who are experts In 
their fields and can work with teachers and administrators In 
solving critical Issues. 
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b. Select e television panel of experts who can pinpoint a 

problem and make recommendations to the entire teaching 
staff. Example: Procedure of identifying ability levels 

of the culturally disadvantaged child. 

c. Eitabllsh workshop during the school year which can explore. 
In depth, the problems Involved in teaching and understanding 
the culturally disadvantaged child. 

d. BcKln organlMtlon of a »ui»er workshop on co«pen»»tory rtuca 

tlon during the 1960-67 .chool year for epproxluately 150 
tcAchcrs a designed to conduct sn int^cnslvc study In o 

the determination of ability levels of the culturally disad- 
vantaged child and the development of concepta and materials 
which can have a practical use In the classroom. 



Submitted by "Project Aspiration" steering committee: 

Fred J. Stewart, director. Staff Training Servlcea--chalnaan 
Russall R- Kircher, saelstant auperlntendent 
Kimball Salmon, aaaiatant to the deputy 

Btvln Jackpon, aaaiatant to the auper intendent for Intergroup relationa 
Joaeph Lynn, director. Compensatory Education Departnent 
Frank Schlmandle, peraonnel aaaiatant, training 






June 12, 1967 



SACRAMENTO CITY UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Administration Building 
Staff Training Services Department 



"PROJECT ASPIRATION" - PROCRESS REPORT //2 



I. GENERAL INFORMATION 

A. At a regular meeting on April 25, 1966, the Board of Education adopted 

a plan to provide the beginning of a moderate program for the alleviation 
or elimination of the adverse effects of de facto segregation which has 
been Identified as "Project Aspiration". Following this action, the 
superintendent appointed a steering committee which had as its responsi- 
bility the establishment of an orientation and in-service training program 
for pupils, teachers, parents and administrators at both the sending and 
the receiving schools. The committee's function was to initiate the 
transfer of students from the sending schools to the receiving schools 
for the fall of 1966 and to make recommendations for long-range programs 
of in-service training and orientation which could insure "Project Aspi- 
ration's" continuity. 

B. Members of the committee met extensively with parents, teachers, administra- 
tors and community leaders to discuss their problems and give each of the 
groups an opportunity to make constructive suggestions in regard to future 
plans. As a result of these hearings, the committee concluded that the 
Initial program should be developed in three phases consisting of (1) the 
original orientation and in-service training programs of large numbers 

of students, parents, teachers and principals in preparation for re-assign- 
ment of students, (2) plans for the opening of school which involved a 
summer workshop for teachers, arrangements for transportation and meals, 
and orientation of students on the opening day by use of brochures and 
parent aides, and (3) recommendations for a long-range program. The 
details of the program to this point may be found in the Progress Report - 
"Project Aspiration" dated Septembiar 1, 1966. 

C. Although the program was accomplished In a very short period of time, the 
results have indicated that it has been highly successful. The principals 
executed the plans which were suggested by the committee and provided 
numerous additional activities which enriched the program. They coordinated 
the efforts of the parents and the teachers who responded with a positive 
effort to make the program successful by insurir.g every child an equal 
opportunity. 

II. IN-SERVICE TRAINING ACTIVITIES 1966-67 (PHASE III) 

The "Project Aspiration" committee met extensively during the months of July 
and August in order that they could present a plan which could identify the 
critical needs of personnel working with the socially deprived child and 
project a program to meet those needs. The following programs were conducted 

during the 1966-67 school year; 
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A. Teacher Aide Workshop 

• 

The program was designed to establish guidelines for teacher aides who were 
working with teachers and students In the elementary schools. Since the 
teacher aides were new and inexperienced In the district, it was Important 
that they understand their responsibilities and limitations. The program 
consisted of a flve-hour session providing the aides with a wide variety 
of practical experiences. It included a discussion on the policies of 
the school district, instruction in the use of audio-visual aids and 
instructional techniques, use of instructional materials and an emphasis 
on developing understandings of the problems faced by the socially dis- 
advantaged child. 

B. Teacher Aide Television Program 

This program was directed to those teachers and administrators who had 
or planned to have teacher aides. It was broadcast into each of the 
compensatory education school staff meetings via KVIE Channel 6. The 
program featured a principal and two teachers who had been highly success- 
ful in the use of teacher aides discussing the techniques which they 
found to be most effective in the classroom. 

C. Bus Matron Workshop 

A workshop was conducted for bus matrons in order to prepare them for 
their new position. It was designed to cover the relationships of matrons 
with parents, bus drivers, teachers, principals and students, discuss 
the policies and procedures of the district, and identify the specific 
responsibilities of the job. 

D. School Clerks Workshop 



The school clerks workshop was designed to help school clerks understand 
the problems faced by the socially deprived student. Its purpose was to 
produce techniques of communication which could adequately serve this 
group. Dr. Staten Webster, prominent consultant and author in the field 
I of human relations, worked with the clerks identifying techniques of 

building positive relationships between the school and the home. 

'■ 

t 

“Culture of Poverty'* Television Program and Workshop 



The program was presented by Dr. Newton Metfessel and Dean Edward McDonough, 
professors of education at the University of Southern California who 
spent ten years of intensive research on this subject. A special 
workshop was held for all elementary principals in the district to brief 
them on the material which was to be presented later to teachers on 
television. This was followed by two separate thirty-minute television 
programs presented to each staff in the Sacramento City Unified School 
District. 
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F. Intergroup Television Series 

A Teacher Training Class for Intergroup Relations was presented from 
April 5 to May 24, 1967. It included a series of seven 43-nihiute tele- 
vision programs which were produced and shovm on KVIE, Channel b, each 
week, wit^' a re-run of the program the following Sunday. The programs 
concentrated on Project Aspiration, the culture and value systems of th* 
various ethnic groups, the nature of prejudice, the tensions that 
contribute to problems among the students in integrated classrooms, and 
what teachers can do to Improve intergroup relations. One hundred-fifty 
teachers were enrolled for credit and many others audited the series. 

Two classes at Sacramento State College, with fifty students, used the 
program as a part of their course of study. In addition, many individuals 
throughout the community observed the program while it was being shown 
to the teachers. Appropriate evaluation procedures have been developed 
by the Office of Planning and Research Services. One unit of In-scrvice 
credit was granted for each person who successfully completed the course. 

G. Lay Committee on Intergroup Relations 

A lay committee consisting of representatives from the compensatory 
school communities was established to serve as a "sounding board" for 
ideas originating from the school district regarding proposed programs. 

It recommended programs or activities for consideration by the assistant 
to the superintendent. Intergroup Relations, and offered assistance 
in determining the needs of the minority communities. The committee 
identified many problems faced by the socially deprived child and 
suggested techniques of solving these problems. 

H. Intergroup Relations Advisory Council 

A council was established to advise the assistant to the superintendent, 
Intergroup Relations. This council consisted of teachers, counselors 
and administrators who acted as a hearing board for all ideas and programs 
advanced by the district staff. It made recommendations regarding areas 
which needed to be considered in the field of intergroup relations. 



I, Intergroup Relations Advisor and Aides 

Three certificated advisors and three non-certificated aides were secured 
under Title IV, Section 405 of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. Their 
responsibilities included working with both school and community in the 
area of intergroup relations. They assisted the principals in identifica- 
tion of problems faced by minority groups which offered him an opportunity 
to better communication within his school community. 

j. Summer Institute on Compensatory Education 

A summer institute on compensatory education will be conducted for 150 
teacher and administrators during a five-week period beginning June 26 
and ending July 28, 1967. The program is designed to analyze the 
problems of the socially deprived child and give participants an opportunit; 
to develop practical solutions to those problems. Twenty outstanding 



consultants from throughout the United States will be presenting con^'^'ts 
and ideas for the teachers to study and analyze. In addition, thirty 
Sacramento teachers will be presenting demonstration lessons for ti»e 
teachers to observe. The program will be held at Luther Burbank High 
School. The interest for this program was extremely high, .K*er J3U 
teachers, counselors and administrators applied for the course. 

K. Intergroup Relations Workshop 

A workshop on Intergroup Relations will be held this summer from dune 2b 
to July 2b, 1967, at the John H. Still Junior High School . Each school 
in the district will be represented by one teacher chosen by tl>e principal 
from a list of volunteers who have indicated an interest and a dedication 
to equal educational opportunity. Topics to be discussed will include the 
role of the teacher, how to work with parents from various ethnic groups, 
the culture of poverty, programs in other school districts, and materials 
that can he used in the development of improved intergroup relations. 
Sessions will be held each afternoon and an outstanding speaker will make 
a presentation daily. Group discussions and other activities will also 
be included. The program will be "idea oriented" rather than "material 
oriented.’* 

III. PROJECT ASPIRATION ACTIVITIES 1967-68 



A part of the "Project Aspiration" plan, adopted by the Board of Education 
in April 1966, called for the closing of Argonaut school and the transfer of 
its students to four receiving schools. These schools were Sutterville, Alice 
Birney, Bear Flag and John Cabrillo. Since each of these elementary schools 
were Included in the original program because of the kindergarten children they 
received from Argonaut in 1966, it was necessary to re-evaluate the type of 
activities which would be required for the coming year. The following 
programs are being conducted in order to prepare students for their transfer 
to receiving schools in September of 1967: 

A. The office of Student Information Services and Argonaut School have 
identified the students who will be transferring to the receiving schools 
and have completed locator-transfer cards with all current census data 
available printed on the front. 

B. The teachers at Argonaut have completed a special form Identifying the 
student's ability level in reading, mathematics and spelling. This 
information was sent to the receiving schools on Friday, April 28, 1967. 

In additibn, the following services were provided by the office of Student 
Information in order that each of the schools would have as much informa- 
tion as possible on each of the stue'ents. 



1. An alphabetical list by levels and school of fall attendance was developed. 

2. Mailing labels by school of fall attendance were provided. 

C. All receiving schools invited parents of the sending school to attend 
at least one Parent Teacher Association meeting. Principals used the 
intergroup relations advisers and community resource workers assigned to 
the assistant to the superintendent, Intergroup Relations, for personal 
contact with the parents in the Argonaut area. The advisors made door- 
to-door contacts with the parents, identified kindergarten children, 
discussed pre-registration dates and encouraged parents to visit the 
school and participate in P.T.A. meetings. 

D. Each rec' ‘ * 5 school conducted an orientation program for the students 

transf»J?. frjm Argonaut on May 18 and 19. Transportation was provided 
by the dir ict. The orientation sessions Included such activities as; 
visitation to classrooms, tour of the school facilities. Informal meetings 
with school personnel, participation in May Day activities, meetings with 
student body officers and luncheon as guests of the school. 

E. Plans have been developed to Insure that each child and his parents are 
fully informed about the transportation schedule for the 1967-68 school 
year. Transportation maps showing the bus stops, the route to school, 
and the time schedule, will be placed in each of the Argonaut student s 
report card envelopes on the last day of school. 

CONCLUSION 

It is important to note that this report lists the programs and activities 
which were used to Implement Project Aspiration during the 1966-67 school 
year in the Sacramen. > City Unified School District. Many additional services 
and instructional aids were offered to Project Aspiration students and may 
be identified in the E.S.E.A. Title I Application. It is Important to 
recognize that a great deal of attention and interest has been directed toward 
Sacramento from throughout the state of California and the nation. Representa- 
tives from the State Department of Education have watched the program closely 
and expressed high regard for its merit. Members of the Ccmmlsslon on Eq«al 
Opportunities in Education representing the State Board of Education visited 
the Project Aspiration schools and taxked with teachers, students and principals 
who were involved in the program. They praised the program and requested 
material to be distributed to other districts. A representative from the 
United States Departmei t of Health, Education and Welfare observed the program 
and commented that the Sacramento City Unified School District was offering 
leadership to the nation. In addition, the Interest in the program has 
generated requests from throughout the state for our superintendent and 
assistant to the superintendent, I tergroup Relations, to tell "the Sacramento 

story." 




The "Project Aspiration" committee has emphasized that all questions and 
problems have not been answered or solved. There is a need for an intensive 
evaluation to determine strengths and weaknesses in order that the 
committee can make responsible recommendations for the future. 

Respectfully submitted by the Project Aspiration Lteering Committee: 

Mr. Fred J. Stewart, director.. Staff Training Services ■“ Chairman 
Dr. Michael W. Adams, assistant to the deputy. Special Services 
Dr. Russell R. Kircher, assistant superintendent. Elementary Schools 
Dr. Ervin Jackson, Jr., assistant to the superintendent. Intergroup 
Relations 

Mr. Joseph H. Lynn, director. Compensatory Education 

Mr. Frank J. Schlmandle, personnel specialist. Training and Safety 
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Research Report 
Series 1966-67 

Topic: POSSIBLE PLANS FOR MEETING THE LONG-RANGE FACILITY NEEDS IN THE 

SACRAMENTO CITY UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 



Introductory Statements 

During the past twenty years, enrollment in the Sacramento City Unified School 
District has increased 73% in spite of the separation of the Sacramento City 
College from the district. Until recent years, the patteim of enrollment growth 
has been characterized by a stabilization or gradual decline of enrollments in 
the older central area schools of the district, and rapid growth in the 
peripheral area schools. 



Within the past few years, however, the annual rate of enrollment growth in the 
district has been declining steadily. For example, at the end of the second 
school month of the current 1966-67 school year, the enrollment had increased 
only .9% over the enrollment of a year previous. This small increase suggests a 
stabilization of enrollment throughout the district. Such is not the case. 
Actually, the pattern of enrollment growth still reflects consistent, and even 
rapid growth in certain peripheral areas, but enrollments in certain central 
area schools are declining to a greater degree year after year. 

The decline in enrollment in the schools serving the older portions of the 
district has been of concern for some time. On numerous occasions, the Board of 
Education has ueen apprised of the educational and economic disadvantages of 
operating small elementary schools. In Research Report ^9, series 1964-65, dated 
February 15, 1965, entitled "Investigation of Possible Locations of a Separate 
Adult Education Facility,” it was found that as of the fourth school month of the 
1964-65 school year, the district had fourteen elementary schools with enroll- 
ments of less than 400 pupils. Further, all but two or three of these schools 
showed a trenu toward stabilization or a declining enrollment. Even after the 
redistribution of the enrollment of the American Legion Elementary School to ten 
other elementary schools, some with small enrollments, as of November 4, 1966, 
there were still fourteen elementary schools with enrollments of less than 400 
pupils. 

Over one-half of the elementary schools with small enrollments were built prior 
to 1933 and therefore do not meet the minimum standards of structural safety 
established by the Field Act of 1933. A structural survey now is under way in 
these and other schools in the district constructed prior to 1933. The cost of 
structural strengthening, as well as the educational adecjuacy of these plants, 
will need to be considered in determining the place of such plants in any long- 
range master facilities plan of the district* 



On October 4, 1965, the Board of Education adoi>ted J",. . 

eoual educational opportunity. In this policy, the board stated rts belief that 
da facto school segregation is one of the prime obstacles to the attainment of 
equal educational opportunity. As a part of the policy, the board the 

superintendent to develop a plan for the allev ation or f 

scLol segregation in the schools of the district and submit the plan to the 

board by May 1, 1966. 

On March 21, 1966, the superintendent presented the board with four alternate 
pL^for mating the eleLntary school housing requirements espec aUy in those 
schools defined to be de facto segregated. After a series of meetings in cue 
various neighborhoods conducted by the assistant to f f 
croup relations, and a public hearing by the Board of Education on April 25, , 

the Board of Education adopted Plan 1-A <no« called Project Aspiration) described 

briefly as follows: 

Effective in September, 1966, convert the American Legion Elementary 
School to a sep«ate adult facility (combined with 

nation high school). Reassign the American Legion Elementary School 
attendance area to other schools in the vicinity which have available 
classroom space and which have a small percentage of ethnic minority 
pupils. ReLsign the kindergarten pupils at the Argonaut Elementary 
School to other schools in the vicinity in September, 1966, and re- 
assign the entire attendance area to other elementary schools in the 
vicinity in September, 1967. Reduce the size of the attendance areas 
of the Lmellia, Donner, and Elder Creek elementary schools SP r*Sraw- 
ing their attendance boundaries to balance the area served with the 
available permanent classroom facilities. Assign the terrlory removed 
from the present attendance areas to other elementary schools where 
cldssroom space would be available . 

At the time of the adoption of Project Aspiration, the Board of Education 
recognized that this was a moderate plan and, of necessity, OTly i “ 

begiLing of the district's efforts to combat the adverse effects of de facto 
school segregation, and to provide equal educational opportunity. 

As a result of the need to conduct a structural inspection of ‘he twenty oldest 

schools in the district, and since the report on the J 

of the schools could not be expected until the summer of 1 ’*^- ‘he board and the 

public were advised that it would not be possible to ‘eh« ^"7 !“5^"tharto re- 
towaid the elimination of de facto segregation during 1967-68 (other ‘he» “ 
distribute the grade 1-6 enrollment at Argonaut School, which was a part of 
1-A) Hoteve^ in order to be able to continue the district's efforts toward the 
allLiation or the elimination of the adverse effects of de 

the 1968-69 school year, it is imperative that a plan be adopted with ut delay. 

If the future actions of this district in the area of equal educational oppor- 
tunity are to be meaningful, it is essential that .i long-range plan be developed 
and be adopted by the board as the district's master plan. This master plan 
needs to include' all facets of the school district operation, but of immediate 
concern is the development of a long-range site and facilities plan for the 
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district. The development of such a plan takes on added significance when one 
considers that twenty of the district's seventy-four schools were constructed 
prior to 1933 and are now under structural survey. Although the outcome of the 
survey cannot be known at this time., it is obvious that the board will be faced 
with decisions relative to the place of these older school plants in the 
district's future school facilities plan. 

Another significant fact is that legislation passed by the 1967 California State 
Legislature, AB 450 (Greene), requires that districts formulate plans for the 
repair or replacement of schools constructed prior to the Field Act of 1933. The 
development o£ a long-range facilities plan is in keeping with this legislation. 

It is the purpose of this study to present various alternate plans for meeting 
the long-range facility needs of the district. No plan suggested is presented 
in detail. Rather each plan suggested presents a concept or approach to the 
long-range solution to the district's facilities needs. 

Basic Assumptions 

It is assumed that a long-range facilities plan will at least do the following. 

It will: 

1. Alleviate or eliminate the adverse effects of de facto school 
segregation as defined by Board of Education policy. 

2. Allow the district to deal effectively to prevent the recurrence 
of de facto school segregation in the future. 

3. Integrate new facilities with existing facilities to provide the 
greatest degree of flexibility to meet the future instructional 
program needs and to achieve equal educational opportunity for 
all pupils as specified in the Board of Education policy. 

4. Provide the best possible educational program consistent with 
operational efficiency and fiscal economy. 

Sources of Data 



1. Statement of Policy on Providing Equal Educational Opportunity in 
the Sacraraento City Unified School District , dated October 4, 1965. 

2* New and Reyised Elementary School Attendance Boundaries for the 
1966-67 School Year . Sacramento City Unified School District, 
Research Report No. 13 (Series 1965-66), dated April 26, 1966. 

3. The Ethnic Composition of the Pupil Population of the Sacramento 
City Unified School District . Fall . 1966 . Sacramento City Unified 
School District, Research Report No. 8 (Series 1966-67), dated 
January 18, 1967. 
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Enrollment and Attendance for ^ Seventh Sclipo l. Mont j i En^ . ijm 
March 24. 1967 > Sacramento City Unified School District, Special 
Services Report No. 7 (Series 1966-67), dated April 28, 1967. 

Staffing and financial records on file in the Business Services 
Office, Sacramento City Unified School District. 

Information about the future disposition of the California State 
Fair property supplied by personnel of the Property Acquisition 
Services Section of the Department of General Services of the 
State of California. 

Structural Examination Report on Building y^_l , Riverside. Elementa . ^ . 
School . L. Amundsen, structural engineer. 

A Study of Class Size in the Elementary , Junior High, £nd Sen io r 
Hieh Schools, Fall, 1966 . Sacramento City Unified School District, 
Riisi^arch Report #6 (Series 1966-67), dated January 12, 1967. 

Enrollment Report for the School Month Ending November 1, 1946, 
Sacramento City Unified School District, Research and Student 
Personnel Bulletin ^14 (Series 1946-47). 



The areas served by the twenty schools in the district constructed 
prior to the enactment of the Field Act of 1933 are shown on the 
maps marked Exhibits I, II and III. These schools, for the most 
part, serve the "downtown" or core area of the district. 



Fifteen of these twenty schools (not including Lincoln) are elem- 
entary schools. The enrollment of each of these schools, as of 
April 21, 1967, is shown in Table 1. They contain 301 regular 
classrooms and, at 30 pupils per classroom, have a capacity of 
9030 The current ? ^tal regular enrollment (excluding special 
education) in these schools is 6243. This is further evidence of 
the small degree of utilization of many of the oldest schools in 
the district for the regular school program. 



Lincoln Elementary and Junior High School contains 44 classrooms. 

As of November 1, 1946, this school had a total enrollment of 1273 
pupils; 405 junior high and 868 elementary pupils. In the late 
1930' s and early 1940' s, the enrollment of this school was even 
higher than this. At one time, over 1500 pupils were ^°'*!®** 
the Lincoln Elementary and Junior High School. As of April 21,1967 
this school had a total enrollment of 551 regular pupils (excluding 
special education); 364 junior high and 187 elementary pupils. 



The per pupil cost of operating and maintaining the oldest elem 
entary schools of the district, especially those in which the 

enrollment has declined to less than 400, is markedly higher than 



the per pupil cost in the newer elementary schools. The following 
deta show the magnitude of the differential. 



1965-66 

COST PER A.D.A. 

SALARIES OF PRINCIPAL. Cl^RICAL STAFF AND CUSTODIAL STAFF 

All elementary schools . $65.39 

Sight of the oldest elementary schools where the 

regular enrollment was less than 400 as of 4/21/67 . . 86.01 



Difference $20.62 

Percent difference 31.5% 

All junior high schools $78.93 

Lincoln Elementary and Junior High School 115.03 

Difference $36.10 

Percent difference 45.7% 



1965-66 




COST PER A.D.A. FOR MAIMTENANCE 






COST PER 


SCHOOLS 


A.D.A. 


Newer elementary schools 




Alice Birney 


$ 3.07 


Caleb Greenwood 


3.24 


Pony Express 


2.57 


Average 


. . $ 2.98 


Oldest elementary schools 




Coloma 


$12.53 


David Lubin 


13.29 


El Dorado 


4.91 


Fremont 


6.25 


Marshall 


7.14 


Newton Booth 


10.70 


Washington 


12.53 


William Land 


7.23 


Average 


. . $8.84 



Thus it can be seen that the average per pupil cost of 
maintenance in the eight oldest elementary schools is 297% 
greater than that in the three newer elementary schools. 



The cost of utilities per pupil also is higher in the eight 
oldest elementary schools with a small enrollment. During 
1965-66, the average cost per A.D.A. for utilities, district- 
wide, was $11.73. In the eight oldest elementary schools, 
the cost was $13.56. At the Lincoln Elementary and Junior 
High School, the per pupil cost was $14.02. 

5. The oldest elementary schools also tend to be those with a 
disproportionate number of minority pupils as is shown in 

Tdb Ic 2 • 

6. To date, only one structural survey report has been completed, 
namely, the one on the Riverside Elementary School. Whereas 
it is not known at this time whether the findings in the case 
of the Riverside Elementary School are typical of what will 
be found in the other nineteen school plants, it is felt 

that the results at least are indicative. In the main 
building, which was constructed prior to 1933, there are eight 
classrooms. The structural engineer estimates that it Would 
cost in excess of $80,000 to strengthen the Riverside Elem- 
entary School structurally, or approximately $10,000 per 
classroom. 

7. The exact nature of the financial problem facing the Board 
of Education in connection with the structural strengthening 
of all of the twenty oldest schools will not be known until 
about September 1. 1967, when all reports are expected to be 
completed . 

Even without the results of the structural survey, the facts 
developed in this report suggest that the board should 
consider an approach to the development of the long-range 
facilities plan for the district. Several alternate plans 
are suggested in the pages that follow. 

8. Some time ago. the district asked the state to be "Otified 
when the fairgrounds property would be available. Recently, 
the Property Acquisition Services Section of the Department 
of General Services of the State of California advised the 
district that planning is now proceeding In connection with 
the disposition of the fairgrounds property. Apparently, a 
sufficient amount of land could be made available to house a 
major educational complex. However, a request for a 
reservBtion of th€ required amount of propBtty woul nee to 
be made in the immediate future since current plans call tor 
the completion of the planning by September, 1967. 



I 
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9. At the time that the district acquired property to be added 
to the former H. C. Muddox Elementary School property to be 
used as a future Administration Building site, this location 
was selected because it was the most centrally located 
property available where all of the district central adminis- 
trative functions could be housed. One of the primary 
considerations in the location of the future Administration 
Building site had to be that of adequate zoning to accommodate 
the warehousing and maintenance activities. This is one of 
the reasons why the former H. C. Muddox Elementary School 
property was desirable since it adjoined property that was 
zoned industrial. 

Although the location of the former H. C. Muddox Elementary 
School property for an Administration Building, as originally 
anticipated, will become more advantageous as the Route SO 
Freeway is completed, at the present time the property is not 
too accessible by public transportation. Zoning for the con- 
solidation of central administration operations, Including 
warehousing, probably would not be a problem at the California 
State Fairgrounds property. Furthermore, the fairgrounds is 
more centrally located, is more accessible by public trans- 
portation, and, depending on the area available, it might be 
possible to acquire some existing buildings which would be 
suitable for conversion for use as a central administration 
facility. As pointed out in ^8 above, a request for the 
reservation of the required property would need to be made 
in the very near future, however. 



Plan A 



Expand i^roject Aspiration by including the redistribution of the pupil population 
of the Washington Elementary School, and by distributing the pupil population 
of the Camellia, Donner and Elder Creek elementary schools, the latter to b 3 
accomplished as rapidly as additional classroom facilities can be made available 
in the receiving schools selected. Provide the necessary structural strengthening 
of the twenty oldest schools. 

Advantages 

1. This plan would expand a program which appears to have worked 
smoothly and has been successful in achieving its objectives 
in alleviating the adverse effects of de facto school 
segregation. However, such an expansion would involve the 
transportation of pupils over con^^iderable distances. 

Furthermore, the cost of providing such transportation un- 
doubtedly would be excessive as pointed out in Disadvantage 
#1 below. 
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2. It would eliminate existing de facto segregation in the 
elementary schools of the district. 

Disadvantages 

1. Because of the location of the schools concerned, the plan 
would involve the transportation of approximately 1100 pupils 
to other elementary schools, in addition to the approximately 
lOOO pupils now being transported under Project Aspiration. 
Project Aspiration involves 19 receiving schools, ten of 
which are in the north central part of the district. Further- 
more, moves to expand Project Aspiration necessarily would 
need to involve schools located toward the periphery of the 
district. Consequently, some pupils would need to be 
transported over long distances. The cost of such trans- 
portation undoubtedly would be excessive. 

2. If continuity of pupil relationships is to be preserved at 
the junior and senior high school levels, most of these same 
pupils would need to be transported to junior high school 
and possibly to senior high school. The transportation costs 
involved might be excessive. 

3. This plan provides little flexibility for preventing the 
recurrence of de facto school segregation in the district’s 
schools in the future. It could complicate a determination 
about the future of. the twenty oldest schools because seven 
of the receiving schools in Project Aspiration also are 
included among the twenty oldest schools. If, as a result of 
the structural survey it is found to be economically unsound 
and educationally undesirable to strengthen and renovate any 
or all of these seven schools, it would then be necessary to 
reassign the pupil enrollments to other existing schools or 
construct new facilities either on the existing location or 
elsewhere. 

4. The adoption of this plan would expand the concept of the 
consolidation of attendance areas in certain portions of the 
district, while the present policy for the location and con- 
struction of schools would continue in the peripheral areas 
of the district. Thus, the new construction, in no way 
provides flexibility to meet the future instructional 
program needs and to achieve equal educational opportunity. 

5. If the minority composition of the central portion of the 
district continues to grow as in other major cities, and 
Plan A is expanded to include other de facto segregated 
schools, large numbers oi pupils will need to be transported 
especially to the outlying areas of the district. The cost 
of providing the needed transportation under such an expanded 
plan well could be prohibitive. 
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Additional portable classrooms would need to be added to a 
number of existing elementary school plants. The construction 
of complete new facilities better adapted to house a modern 
educational program might not be economically feasible. 

% 

A^l existing schools would be retained under this plan. Thus, 
it would perpetuate the operation of a number of elementary 
schools where the enrollment already has declined to the 
point where it is difficult to offer an educational program 
comparable with that in larger elementary schoolc> in the 
district. The cost of ma ntaining and operating ihese small 
elementary schools, especially those built prior to the Field 
Act, is excessive. 



Plan B 

Expand Project Aspiration by including the redistribution of the pupil population 
of the Washington Elementary School, and by redistributing the pupil popu.^tion 
of the Camellia, Donner and Elder Creek elementary schools, the latter to be 
accomplished as rapidly as additional classroom facilities can be made available 
in the receiving schools selected. Provide structural strengthening, renovate or 
replace some of the twentv oldest schools, and consolidate elementary school 

attendance areas especially in the core area of the ^ 

needed in the long-range facilities plan then would be abandoned. 



Advantages 

1. This plan would expand a program which appears to have worked 
smoothly and has been successful in achieving its objectives 
in alleviating the adverse effects of de facto school 
segregation. 

2. It would eliminate existing da facto segregation in the elem- 
entary schools of the district, but would provide little 
flexibility to prevent the recurrence of de facto school 
-segregation in the future. 

3. In addition. Plan B would have the advantage of consolidating 
elementary attendance areas. This would make it possible to 
increase the elementary school enrollment per school so that 
a better educational .program could be provided. Necessarily, 
though, some existing schools would need to be abandoned. 

Disadvantages 

1. Because of the location of the schools concerned, the plan 

would involve the transportation of approximately 1100 pupils 
to other elementary schools, in addition to the approximately 
1000 pupils now being transported under Project Aspiration. 
This, however, would be true of other plans also. Also, as 
in the case of Plan A, some pupils would need to be transported 
over considerable distances, and the cost of providing this 
type of transportation undoubtedly would be excessive. 



2. If continuity of pupil relationship's is to be preserved at 
the junior and seniot high school levels, most of these same 
pupils would need to be transported to junior high school and 
possibly to senior high school. The transportation costs involved 
might be excessive. 

3. This plan provides little flexibility for preventing the 
recurrence of de facto segregation in the district's schools 
in the future. This is especially true in the case of the 
central core area of the district. 

4. While it is true that there would be some consolidation of 
attendance areas, especially among elementary schools in the. 
central part of the district, the location and construction 
of new schools in the peripheral areas of the district would 
continue according to the present policy. Thus, these new 
schools would not provide the district with flexibility to 
meet the future instructional needs and to achieve equal edu- 
cational opportunity. 

5. If the minority composition of the central portion of the 
district continues to grow as in other major cities, and Plan 
6 is expanded to include other de facto segregated schools, 
large numbers of pupils will need to be transported especially 
to the outlying areas of the district. Tlr cost of providing 
the needed transportation under such an expanded plan well 
could be prohibitive. 

Plan C 



This truly is a long-range plan and only could be completed in the period of the 
next ten to fifteen years. Certain phases of the plan, however, such as #5 below, 
would need to be accomplished within the first few years of the period. In 
general, the plan has the following features: 

1. Reserve and acquire approximately 110 acres of the existing 
California State Fair property. Plan and construct an 
educational complex for providing an educational program for 
pupils from preschool through grade 12. 

2. Establish .an educational complex in the "pocket" area in 
conjunction with the John F. Kennedy Senior High School to 
provide an educational program for pupils from preschool 
through grade 12. 

3. Expand the recently acquired sixth senior high school site in 
the eastern part of the district to accommodate an educational 
coit^lex to provide an educational program for pupils from 
preschool through grade 12. 

4. Reorganize the district into attendance areas based on the 
senior high school attendance unit and/or educational complex. 
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5. Relocate the dintrict's central administration offices on the 
California State Fair property. 

One possible plan for organizing the district into attendance areas based on 
senior high school attendance units and/or educational complexes is shown on a 
map on the following page. 

Advantages 

1. One of the primary advantages of an educational complex is 
its flexibility. In the first place, in the development of 
an educational complex, it is possible to develop a plan of 
organization and a type of educational program which is best 
adapted to provide a coordinated and meaningful education 
experience for pupils as they progress from preschool through 
the 12th grade. This might mean, for example, that a different 
type of organization would need to be considered. One such 
plan which is evoking nationwide interest, especially in 
urban areas, is the use of the 4-4-4 plan. In this plan, 

the early childhood years (K-grade 4) constitute the first 
level; the middle school years (grades 5-8) constitute the 
second level; and the high school years (grades 9-12) 
constitute the upper level. This, of course, is only one 
type of organization. Other plans are possible and could be 
considered. Also, the educational complex provides the 
opportunity for greater flexibility in the educational 
program itself. 

2. The development a plan based on senior high school 
attendance units and educational complexes would allow the 
board to take a long-range approach toward the establishment 
of attendance units which are more educationally defensible 
and economically feasible, and toward the replacement of the 
oldest school plants in the district. In this way, new 
modern educational facilities could be provided for thousands 
of pupils who now are attending schools that already are over 
thirty years old. The new facilities would be better adapted 
to the newer concepts and newer types of educational programs 
such as the nongraded program at the elementary level, and 
the modular scheduling approach to organization at the Junior 
high school level. 

3. A sufficient number of specialized educational facilities, 
such as language laboratories, science laboratories, reading 
clinics, reading centers, etc., can be provided at one 
location, whereas economically it is not feasible to provide 
such facilities at each of a number of separate schools 
housing an equivalent number of pupils. 
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4. The educational complex provides for a more efficient ;se of 
both certificated and classified staff which, in turn, results 
in a better educational program for pupils. For example, in 
eight of the older schools in the district, currently there 
are 2912 pupils and 86 teachers. The average class size in 
the kindergarten ranges from 21.7 to 32.0 pupils per teacher. 

In the educational complex, it would be possible to balance 
the classes and approach the overall average of 25.9 kinder- 
garten pupils per teacher using the same ^lumber of teachers 
as presently are assigned in the eight schools. Likewise, 
class size reductions would be possible throughout grades 
1-6 in these same schools without any increase in teaching 
staff. At the present time, the average class size ranges 
from 25.1 to 30.7. 

The overall average is 28.4. Thus, if the pupils were 
located at one site where there could be a better balancing 
of class loads, it would be possible to provide all grade 
1-6 pupils with the desirable class size of 28.4 pupils per 
teacher. 

Through a more effective utilization of certificated staff, 
it would be possible to have a more varied educational 
offering. For example, there might be sufficient interest 
among 2000 to 3000 pupils to warrant the establishment of a 
specialized class, such as a foreign language class in 
Russian or some other language. Such a class could be offered 
at one location, whereas it would not be possible to offer 
it at a number of locations due to insufficient enrollment 
and inability to provide the necessary instructors. 

Then, too, the use of the time of specialists would be more 
effective since there would be no loss in traveling time. 

Also, it should be possible to provide more specialized 
personnel, and in a greater number of areas, if their efforts 
can be concentrated in a number of central locations throughout 
the district rather than scattered among widely separated 
facilities. 

In the eight elementary schools referred to above, there are 
eight principals, eight school secretaries, eight custodial 
managers, and nine custodians. All of these staff members 
would not be necessary if the approximately 3000 pupils were 
housed on one large site. 

5. The joint use of cafeteria facilities by elementary and junior 
high school pupils long has been recognized by this district 
as being feasible and economically sound. It has not been 
possible to provide joint use for other expensive auxiliary 
facilities, such as auditoriums. It would appear to be 
feasible to design such specialized facilities as the cafeteria 
and the auditorium in such a manner that these facilities could 
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be used by all of the elementary pupils, or possibly even all 
pupils in the educational complex. In addition, it would be 
feasible to provide gymnasium facilities for elementary 
pupil- in one location, where it would not be feasible to 
provide similar facilities at a number of separate locations. 


6. 


Undoubtedly, there would be a saving in operation and 
maintenance costs in connection with the operation of an 
educational complex rather than the maintenance and operation 
of a number of old facilities on separate sites. 


7. 


This plan would allow the board more effectively to attack 
the problem of alleviating or eliminating the adverse effects 
of de facto school segregation, not only at the elementary 
level, but at the district-wide K-12 level. 


■8. 


The plan would allow the district co deal more effectively 
to prevent the recurrenc*. of de facto school segregation in 
the future. 


9. 


A plan based on the senior high school or educational complex 
attendance unit would allow the board to integrate the new 
facilities with existing facilities to provide the greatest 
degree of flexibility to meet the future instructional needs 
and to achieve equal educational opportunity for the pupils 
of the district. 


n 

10. 


The plan, as proposed, is educationally defensible and appears 
to be financially sound in that only those older schools which 
fit into the long-range facility needs of the district would 
be structurally strengthened and renovated. There thus would 
be a more prudent use of construction and reconstruction funds. 


11. 


The organization of the district into senior high school 
attendance units or educational complexes would, in effect, 
re-establish a policy that was followed in this district for 
many years, whereby pupils attending the same elementary school 
attended the same junior high school and the same senior high 
school (the concept of continuity of pupil relationships). The 
only difference in the case of the educational complex is 
that the attendance area served would be expanded in certain 
cases. 


12. 


The location of the central administrative offices at the 
same location as one of the educational complexes would have 
some very important advantages. If, for example, the State 
Fairgrounds were selected as the location of one complex, 
the location of the central administrative facilities would 
place them in a central location in the district. Further, 
this location is readily accessible and would place a major 
educational facility in close proximity to those responsible 
for the administration of the instructional program and the 
curriculum development program. This would provide an 
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opportunity for those intimately connected with the in- 
structional program to view the educational program from 
preschool through grade 12 at one location. Also, if existing 
buildings on the California State Fairgrounds could be 
converted to central administrative o^fices^ undoubtedly 
considerable savings could be effected. 



Disadvantages 

1, The educational complex concentrates a large number of pupils 
in one location. This could create problems for other 
governmental agencies such as the city police department > 
traffic engineering department, fire department and the city 
engineering department. Also, there could be educational 
problems involving pupil control and allied problems as well 
as those of maintaining pupil identity. However, it is 
believed that these problems can be solved through proper 
planning and organization since the educational complex would be 
located on a site of sufficient size to allow flexibility. 

2. The educational conq^lex would require transportation for an 
increased number of pupils in the district. However, such 
transportation would need to be provided based on certain 
minimum walking distances and would be available to all 
pupils in the district on the same basis. In this light, it 
might be an advantage, rather than a disadvantage, since the 
district at this time has no general transportation policy 
which offers transportation to all pupils on the basis of 
minimum walking distances. The cost of providing such 
transportation would be greater than at present. These 
Increased costs, however, would be balanced against the higher 
costs of operating and maintaining a number of small school 
units. 

3. The development of educational complexes in the district 
contemplates the use of expanded attendance areas to be served 
by a school. Thus, in the future, all areas of the district 
would be provided with adequate educational services but not 
necessarily at locations within reasonable walking distance. 

4, The construction of the educational complexes, especially 
the one at the State Fairgrounds, would present financial 
problems. At least part of the cost of this complex would 
need to come from the sale of existing property. On the other 
hand, it would not be possible to release these properties 
until comparable facilities could be provided on the State 
Fairgrounds. These problems are not insurmountable, but in 
the case of the acquisition of the property from the state, 
would require a willingness on the part of the state to defer 
payment until the district could make the necessary educational 
arrangements and sell some existing property. 

DONALD E. HALL 
Assistant Superintendent 
Planning and Research S ;rvices 

DEH:rw 
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Table 3 

ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF THE PUPIL POPUTATION OF SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, FALL, 1966 



$<hool 


Ethnic 


• 


taial 


Uhlta af 
SMHlah Surnaao 


Othar Whlta 


Mfara 


Oriental 

CMnaaa 
•n4 Kara an) 


Aawrican Indian 


Otlia^ Mmim 


rhlta 


Cnra'llaant 


X 


Inrallaint 


X 


Inral latnt 


% 


Inrollatnt 


X 


Inral iMnC 


X 


Inral 1m nt 


X 


C. K. IkCUtchy 


190 


4.3 


1.934 


44.2 


180 


4.2 


390 


2U.4 


1 


.0 


19 


.2 


2«922 


MUmi Johnaofi 


224 


1.9 


2.003 


29.9 


U7 


7.4 


21 


2.8 






24 


1.0 


2. Ml 


LyCh*r lurbank 


243 


1.9 


2.172 


•0.0 


170 


4.2 


114 


4.1 






13 


.4 


2.721 


Sac r Mints 


438 


14.3 


1.434 


33.3 


434 


14.9 


344 


12.8 






14 


.3 


2.484 


Total Sanlar MlRh 


l,M5 


10.1 


7.SS* 


49.7 


991 




1.122 


10.4 


1 


.0 


22 


.2 

1 


10.840 



Table 4 

ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF THE PUPIL POPULATION OF THE SACRAMENTO CITY UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT i 



FALL, 1966 







Ithalc CaM4«19l44 








Tatal 

Olatrlct 


Vblta af 


Othar Whlta 


Vanra 


Orlanta) 

Unosotat. Chlnaaa 
anl Karaan) 


Aaarlcan In41aa 


Othar ManM 


ahlta 


Tatal 






Inral laant 


t 


Inral iMnt 


X 


Inral laant 


X 


Inral latnt 


X 


laral latnt 


t 


Inral laant 


X 




K-12 


3.710 


lUl 


34.373 


44.4 1 4.480 


12.3 


1 


8.4 


30 


.1 


488 


1.3 


31.44; 
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Table 5 

A DISTRIBUTION OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS WITHIN EACH ETHNIC GROUP 

RANKED BY PERCENTAGE, FALL, 1966 



r 

taiM 


Whtff «f 


Ofhir tihita 1 


Maaio 


Oilantal 

(Jafanaaa, Chlnaaa 
ani Korean) 


AuarUan InOian I 


Oihaf Han*«hlta 


1 


spantan aurnaw 
3a. }) Ua«Htngton 


(93.2) 0. W. tilawtna I 


[13.2) raitrliu < 


[31. 9> 


11. <i) vannall I 


(9>^) Ar«inaut 


2 


43.4) tincoln 


(91.1) rarkway 


[74.4) Arkonaut 


r../.2) Wtlllao Utd 


(.Ml John 0. SliVit 1 


(7,3) WivIMnr 


3 


[30.9) llltf Craal 


(91.2) Hubarl li.tMoiroft I 


ri4.0) 0onrw>r 


O;./; Suitarwllla 


(.4) John r. Ni^rar 


(h.)) Jalalla ‘1 Snith 


u 


(30.4) iUpif 


(19.4) SaauulJ 1 


[41.3) Oak l:lAr 


(14.3) hhn Cahflllo 


(.3) Hull mditf 


(4.11) Lim«‘ln 


i 


(?9.a) JolalUh Smiih 


(19.4) Thoiva Jrlfiraon 


(41.2) ei«1»r l'r«-fk j 


(72.3) AIU»- Mrnry 


(.4) Mtih, Ua 


(3.0) A. N. Winn 


* 


[29.2) Oak lilgt 


(11.2) Crockar I 


08.4) Irai Haiti- I 


(20.9) Mollywool Faik 


(.4) Tahoa I 


(4.9) Nawlon Sooth 


; 


(21.1) ethal VhllttM 


(14.4) SI Doialo 


(33.3) Fruit fllaa 


(20.)) Uncoln 


(.4) WaihlnKtun I 


(4.7) lohn r. M»»rae 


1 


(27.3) Upolblnt 


(13.2) eiuarl Kaii*la 


(32.0) Ithal fhllllr* 1 


(19.7) Fony Ciifraat 


(.2) Donnar I 


(4.7) Ua>hlni(>on 


9 


(24.7) Marshall 


(13.0) lowllng Grten 


(23.4) Harahall 


(19.0) C. F. Huntlnatun 


(.2) Sail Warian | 


(4.2) Nlcholaa 


10 


(21.7) UilUaa Uni 


(13.9) Mark Twain | 


(23.2) Slarra 1 


(17.9) Mrwion Sooth 


(.2) Ithal rhtlllr« I 


(4.1) Fraainnt 


U 


(20.7) Carl Varrtn 


(D.4) Vaclllc 1 


(2?.)) John Hulr • | 


(17.3) Saar Flat 


(.2) Ulllian Uni I 


().2) lari Waivan 


12 


(20.4) rrt«ont 


(10.3) Nlcholaa I 


(22.0) Jtlallah Salth 1 


(11.4) H. V. Marknaaa 


(.0) Allca llrnay I 


(2.7) ethal FhlUlF« 


13 


(19.4) Nfwton South 


(40.2) fatar lurnatt 


(21.4) Colnaa I 


(7.7) Jahn SlJwall 


(.0) A. M. Winn I 


(2.4) JKmnar 


14 


(Ib.f) lire Hartc 


(79.7) John IllwrII I 


(19.4) HfwttMi Sooth 1 


(7.4) Crockar 


(.0) Aigonaut 1 


(2.1) Stat Haiia 


13 


(U.l) Jiiaruh Ibnnhalni 


(79.0) Clayton f. Ulra | 


(11.7) Caleb Gra«nw«H>4 I 


(7.0) Juaaph Sonnhalu 


(.0) faar Flag 1 


(2.1) CUar t-ratk 


U 


(12.3) Frulc IllM 


(71.1) Uaull Ubln I 


(17.7) Fraaont I 


(3.4) Franont 


(.0) Fovltnii Craan I 


(2.1) lahiu 


17 


(12.0) Ckhal 1. Mktr 


(71.1) Fraafurt I 


(17.5) Lincoln I 


(3.3) John F. Herat 


(.0) 4iai Marta I 


(2.1) Wllllaai Un<) 


II 


(U.l) Colnaia 


(76.4) Joaaili lonnliaU I 


(14.4) VoolkCnc 1 


(4.9) Fiatfort 


(.0) Ca|c4 Giaanwool 1 


(1.9) Mark Hofklna 


If 


(11.1) Mark Twain 


(74.3) John 0. float I 


(14.2) Tahoa | 


(4.4) Fiult SllAa 


(.0# CoMlIU 1 


(1.9) Harahall 


20 


(U.l) Hollywool larh 


(73.1) Saar riag 1 


(14.7) Fhoaka Ntarat 1 


(4.3) lowllneCraan 


(.0) Claytun S. Wlia I 


(1.9) Fatar Suinall 


21 


(IU.7) Donnar 


(73.4) ethal 1. Mkar I 


(14.4) A. M. Utnn I 


(4.3) Jt<2a^l4h Scil'.h 


(.0) C. :>. K;;ntlnit{m| 


(l.C> HollyuocI Fark 


22 


(10.4) C. f, Honclngton 


(73.3) Th^nlora Julah 


(D.9) Nollyuod fork I 


(4.3) Haft# 


(.0) ColiJM I 


(l.l) Oak F.ll|i 


23 


(10.3) Clayton A. Uira 


(73.2) fony tufn,.' 


(12.9) H. U. Marknaaa I 


(4.0) Ithal 1. Baker 


(.0) Crockar I 


(1.7) H. W.. Marknaaa 


24 


(10.2) rttar lurnatt 


(74.1) A. H. Vlnn 


(12.9) Thaolora Julah I 


(3.1) .lohn 0. Sluai 


(.0) Davll Ukln I 


(1.7) John Nulr 


23 


(9.4) Artonaot 


(74.1) Mark Hapklna 


(12.3) Mark Hoykliia I 


(3.4) Srai Marta 


(.0) tluarl Kaokla I 


; (1.4) Clayton I. Wlra 


21 


(9.3) Slarra 


(74.1) rhoaka Haarat 


(12.0) John r. Mara# I 


0.3) Davll Ukln 


(.0) tllar Craak 1 


(1.4) John lllvall 


27 


(9.1) John Muir 


(74.4) John r. Horaa 


(11.9) John 0. Sloat 


(3.3) John Hulr 


(.0) II Darala 


(1.3) Fruit Sllia 


21 


(9.0) Tahoa 


(7w.3) Calak Craanwool 


(11.3) Allca Slrnay 


(3.2) A. N. Winn 


(.0) Ithal 1. Sakar 


(1.3) Slarra 


2f 


(1.9) Caavllio 


(49.4) Tahoa 


(11.1) UllIlM Uni 


(3.2) Ithal Fhllllrt 


(.0) Fraafott 


(1.2) Allca llrnay 


30 


(l.l) racKlc 


(41.4) €• f. Huotlnatoti 


(9.4) lari Uarran 


(3.1) Mark Hofklna 


(.0) FrauonC 


(1.2) Cluard Kaakla 


31 


(1.4) Ihoaht Ntarat 


(47.1) H. If. Marknaaa 


(9.4) Fraarbtt 


1 (3.0) Waablngton 


(.0) H. W. Markfiaaa H 


(t.2) It OorUo 


32 


(1.3) Stfuoia 


(44.3) Slarra 


(9.4) Mafia 


(2.9) Thtolura Julah 


(.0) Hallyvaal Dark 


1 (l.l) etar rui 


33 


(1.3) Thaalora Julah 


(44.1) Alict llrnay 


[ (9.3) Davll Ukln 


1 (2.7) Tahoa 


(.0) Muktre N.Sanciafc 


1 (1.1) Ithal I. lakar 


34 


(1.0) Thorja Jaffaraan 


(44.1) Colona 


1 (1.0) John lllucll 


1 (2.4) lari Warran 


(.0) Jtlallah Snllh 


1 (1.0) Suttarvllla 


33 


(7.9) Davll Ulln 


(43.7) lari Uarran 


1 (7.3) Clayton 1. Ulra 


1 (2.4) HukartH.lancrrft 


(.0) John lllwtll 


1 (.9) Fraafort 


31 


(7.9) Mark MaMilna 


(43.4) John Muir 


1 (7.3) Ithal 1. fakar 


1 (2.4) Waolkina 


(.0) Jahn Cakrlllo 


1 (.7) OAvU Ukln 


37 


(7.1) Klvarailr 


(37.4) Sttttarallla 


1 (4.9) Nlcholaa 


1 (2.5) FacUlc 


(.0) John Hulr 


1 (.7) HtfU 


31 


(7.0) John 0. float 


(37.5) John Cakrlllo 


1 (4.7) II Ooralo 


1 (2.3) 11 Doralo 


(.0) Joaafh Sannhal* 


1 (.7) faclFli 


3f 


(4.7) H. W. Narhnaaa 


(33.0) mrit 


1 (4.4) laullni Croon 


1 (2.3) Mark Twain 


(.0) Lincoln 


1 (.4) Crockar 


40 


(4.4) llcholaa 


(32.3) Hallywoal fork 


1 (4.1) Fatar Surnatt 


(2.1) Uwarl Kaafta 


(.0) )'v3a 


1 (.4) Joaafh SonnhtU 


41 


(4.S) rraaiatt 


(32.2) Fraaant 


1 (5.9) Iluarl Kanhla 


1 (2.0) Claytan 1. Wlra 


(.0) Hirk Nafkina 


1 (.4) Thaalara Julah 


42 


(3.4) tiMirl Kaafla 


(44.0) tfaolkina 


1 (3.0) John Cakrlllo 


1 (1.9) rhoaka Haarat 


(.0) Hark TUln 


(.3)€ala«i 


43 


(3.3) Calah Craaiwaal 


(45.1) Fruit fll|t 


1 (4.4) FacUlc 


1 (I. 9 ; Slarra 


(.0) lltutan loath 


1 (.4) 0. W. Criaulna 


44 


(3.2) HiihaitN. fane rot t 


(45.2) Harahall 


1 (4.4) farkuay 


I (l.l) Culana 


(.0) Oak ft lift 


1 (.4) Safunla 


43 


(4.0) loullng Crttn 


(39.0) Irat Marta 


1 (4.3) IWaralla 


1 (l.l) tllar Craak 


(.0) 0. W. trlaulna 


1 (.3) Savllns Craan 


41 


(3.7) rarhuay 


(31.4) Nawton iooth 


1 (3.4) Naahlntton 


1 (1.4) Oannar 


(.0) FacUlc 


1 (.3) Harli Tualn 


47 


0.4) rony Ikfraaa 


(37.3) JalalUh tailth 


1 (3.0) Saar Flat 


1 (1.4) Harahall 


(.0) Farkway 


1 (.3) livaraila 


41 


(3.2) ei Doralo 


(33.7) llvaralla 


1 (2.2) €. f. Nuntlnftor 


A (1.4) Nlcholaa 


(.0) Fatar lurnatt 


1 (.2) Calak Craanvaal 


4f 


(3.2) John IllMall 


()3.l) ethal rhllllfa 


1 (2.2) Jaaofh Sonnhaiu 


1 (1.4) Fatar Burnatl 


(.0) Fkaaka Mtarai 


1 (.2) John Cakrlllo 


30 


(2.1) John Cahrlllo 


(32.2) Maahlaiitan 


1 (1.7) Nark Twain 


1 (1.4) Thonaa Jaffaraoi 


1 (.0) Fony tafraaa 


1 (.2) John D. Ilaat 


31 


(2.1) John r. Homo 


(24.3) Oak Kll|a 


1 (1.7) Fony tkfraaa 


1 (1.3) CAltk Crtanuool 


(.0) livaraila 


1 (.2) fkaaka Ntarat 


32 


(2.4) A. H. tIMm 


(24.0) CUar Craak 


1 (1.7) Surtarwllla 


1 (1.3) Safuola 


(.0) Stsuola 


1 (•!) Farkway 


33 


(2.4) Arar rian 


(21.1) Oanntr 


1 (l.l) Cri^kar 


1 (1.2) Oak SUM 


(.0) Slarra 


1 (.0) Ca«allla 


34 


(2.3) Crxarr 


(17.7) Williaai Uni 


1 (l.l) 0. V. erlaulna 


1 (.F> Arccnaut 


(.0) Suttarvllla 


1 (.03 C. r. Huntlniton 


33 


(2.03 Suturvilla 


(10.4) Lincoln 


1 (1.0) NuNrt H.fwncrofi 


t| (.u3 0. 1. Crtaulna 


(.0) Thaoli'rt Julah 


1 (.0) Muk«t H.iancroft 


34 


1 (1.9) 0. tl. Irlawln# 


(3.9) Caarllia 


1 (1.0) Thoant Joflara.*! 


nl (.0) Cauallla 


(.0) Thouaa Jaffarao 


nl (.0) Fany Cafre 


37 


1 (.9) AMit< Mrnry 


(3.4) AraMaut 


1 (.2) Saa«*«'U 


1 (.03 Farkuaw 


(.0) UnolHna 


1 (.0) Tha«aa Jaffaracn 
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Tab le 6 



A DISTRIBUTION OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS WITHIN EACH ETHNIC GROUP 

RANKED BY PERCENTAGE, FALL, 1966 



itflll 


WMCt 

Surnm 


Ochaf VMct 


8t8to 


Orlanitl 

(Japantta* Chinatt 
ani Kaertn) 


AnarUtn Indian 


Ochar 8an-aMta 


1 


Lincoln 


>iain 


(2^.8) ftctc La»*r*i 


|) Umv* In 


(.2) 0»trlat N.C.vCha 


(3 3) ttnioln 


a 


(19.8) Succtr 


rrrn 9tcon 


(22.2) Ulllocnlt 


1 (9,0) Prtnntn 


1.2) friar Latsan 


(l.a) fairr Ltetan 


) 


(19.)) Will C. Woo4 


(80.3) Kit Cteton 


(21.7) IMII C. WcK*d 


1 1^ J.*a.;utn Nil lot 


(.1) Succfi 


(1.3) Ch.«i )a» H.i:.*ail»a 


4 


: (|4.t> jo«9usn Mlittr 


(79.8) John H. Sul; 


(17.3) Lintoln 


1 U Mil l.nn< • 


(.0) Alharc Klntcaln 


().«) Jiaquiu HI llai 




Oi.8> frctr U««#n 


(72.8) Lharlt» H.Cotcht 


00.7) KIC r«r».*n 


02,4) .Sulioi 


1 0) Calicornia 


(1.1) Alharc CIttskCoin 


* 


CnlUornU 




(10.0) John N. SCO) 


(7.1) I'hacirt H.iHvcha 


(.0) farn 8tion 


(1.2) farn Ot^.'n 


7 


(I.S) Chcritc H.CMCh# 


(82.7) Sutttr 


(9.9) Charltf *1.Cv*ocho 


O.W) Alharc Cintcrln 


(.0) Ji^a^yln Hlllar 


0.1) .Kdin N. Sclll 


$ 


(7.9) rttn Mean 


(39.2) Joa^uIn Hllltr 


(9.2) Sen Srannan 


0.0) Uttan 


(.0) J^'hn N. Still 


(.9) San 8rtnnai» 


9 


<7.a> John H. Sclll 


(38.0) Will C. Woo8 


(8.8) Joaquin HilUr 


(2.8) * iton 


(.0) Kit Carton 


(.7) Will C. WtHHl 


10 


(S.7) Kic Carton 


(38.8) Psetr Uttrn 


(4.8) Alharc lln«crln 


(2.3) Will r. W^HiJ 


(.0) Llni«*ln 


(.4) C:)|ltornla 


11 


(3.4) Athtrc tlnoctln 


(30.3) CalHornlt 


(4.3) Suterr 


(2.2) Uin laion 


(.0) Sea frannan 


(.4) Kit Cartim 


U 


(3.1) $•* IranRtn 


(21.0) Lincoln 


(3. 1) Karn Mion 


(2. 1) Irhn N. Sclll 


(.0) Will C. W«H«<I 


(.9} SulCar 



Table 7 

A DISTRIBUTION OF SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS WITHIN EACH ETHNIC GROUP 

RANKED BY PERCENTAGE, FALL, 1966 



lank 


WhlKa at 
SMniah Syrnaaa 


Ochar WhlCt 


Na$ra 


Oriantal 

Uo88H»o*« Chiyaaa 

and ttoraan) 


AMrlcan Indian 


ochar 8#n-»hlca 


1 


(18.3) Sacramnco 


(80.0) Luther Vurbank 


(18*9) Sacraaance 


(20.4) C. K. Met iacihy 


(.0) C. K. NiCUtihy 


(1.0) NIryy Jtdinaun 


2 


(8.9) Htran Johnton 


(79.9) HIray Jahaaon 


(7.4) HI ray Jthntun 


(12.8) Sac raaanco 


(.0) Hlra« Johnaon 


(.7) C. 8. Nrriacihy 


) 


(8.9) iMthar lurbanli 


(88.2) C. X. McClatchy 


(8.2) C. K. Neclatchy 


(4.3) Luchar iurhanli 


(.0) Lvthar dyrbarli 


(.8) Luthar fyrhanli 


8 


(8.3) C. K. HcClacchy 


(33.3) SacrantnCa 


(8.2) Luthar iurbanti 


(2.8) HIray Johnton 


(.0) Sacryyrnto 


(.3) Stcrayrnti* 
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Table 8 

TliE NEGRO POI'ULATION EXPRESSED AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE TOTAL POPULATION 
£N THOSE SCHOOLS AFFECTED BY PROJECT ASPIRATION 
FALL, 1965, AND FALL, 1966 



Schools 



Fall, 1965 



Fall, 1966 



Change 



Sending 

American Legion 

Argonaut 

Camellia 

Donner 

Elder Creek 

Receiving 



71.87. 

73.A7o 

84.57, 

65.47. 

56.27. 



0.07o 

74.67. 

85.27. 
64.07. 

41.27. 



Alice Birney 


7.57. 


11.37. 


+ 


3.8% 


Bear Flag 


0.67. 


3.07. 


+ 


2.4% 


Bowling Green 


1.07. 


6.47. 


+ 


5.47. 


Caleb Greenwood 


0.07. 


18.77. 


+ 


18.77. 


Clayton B. Wire 


2.17. 


7.37. 


+ 


5.27. 


Coloma 


4.57. 


21.87. 


+ 


17.37. 


David Lubin 


1.07. 


9.37. 


+ 


8.37. 


El Dorado 


1.37. 


6.77. 


+ 


5.47. 


Fremont 


4.57. 


17.77. 


+ 


13. r/. 


John Cabrillo 


3.47. 


5.07. 


+ 


1.67. 


Marshall 


0.47. 


25.6% 


+ 


25.2% 


Newton Booth 


9.17. 


19.47. 


+ 


10.3% 


Parkway 


0.77. 


4.4% 


+ 


3.77. 


Peter Burnett 


3.1% 


6.1% 


+ 


3.0% 


Phoebe Hearst 


5.47. 


14.7% 


+ 


9.37. 


Sierra 


16.77. 


23.2% 


+ 


6.5% 


Sutterville 


0.67. 


1.7% 


+ 


1.1% 


Tahoe 


5.07. 


16.27. 


+ 


11.2% 


Theodore Judah 


2.57. 


12.9% 


+ 


10.4% 



- 71.87. 
+ 1 . 2 % 
+ 0.7% 

- 1.47. 

- 15.07. 
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Table I 



ENROLMENT IN THE TWENTY OLDEST 
SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT AT THE 
END OF THE EIGHTH SCHOOL MONTH 
(APRIL 21, 1967) 



ENROLLMENT* 



SCHOOL KDGN. GR. 1-3 GR. 4-6 TOTAL 



Elementary 
Bret Harte 


73 


227 


238 


538 


Coloma 


62 


180 


155 


397 


Crocker 


60 


148 


149 


357 


David Liibin 


53 


166 


155 


374 


Donner 


66 


223 


157 


446 


El Dorado 


60 


147 


125 


332 


Fremont 


48 


162 


110 


320 


Fruit Ridge 


129 


364 


330 


823 


Lincoln 


38 


77 


72 


187 


Marshall 


53 


146 


124 


323 


Newton Booth 


59 


165 


101 


325 


Riverside 


51 


158 


166 


375 


Sierra 


87 


213 


15fy 


459 


Tahoe 


73 


208 


164 


445 


Washington 


64 


151 


118 


333 


William Land 


67 


176 


153 


396 


Total 


1043 


2911 


2476 


6430 


Junior Hiah 


GR. 7 


GR. 8 


GR. 9 


TOTAL 


California 


312 


289 


308 


909 


Kit Carson 


294 


320 


362 


976 


Lincoln 


135 


127 


102 


364 


Total 


741 


736 


772 


2249 


Senior Hiah 


GR. 10 


GR. 11 


GR. 12 


TOTAL 


American Legion 






— 


286 


(continuation high) 
Sacramento 


848 


668 


785 


2301 



(91) 

(35) 

(36) 
( 68 ) 

(96) 

(54) 

(9) 



^Excluding special education pupils 
**ProJect Aspiration pupils included in the total 




ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF THE PUPIL POPUIATION IN SIXTEEN 
SELECTED ELQffiNTARY SCHOOLS CONSTRUCTED PRIOR TO 1933 



